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Lnperial Parliament. 
HOUSE OF LORDS—April 28, 1812. 


American p: esident’s message to congress. 
Lord Helland rose to cali the attention of the voble secretary 


dord Liverpool) to a rumor which had generally prevailed respeet- should be laid before the huuse ; but it being suggested that a no 


-s = aD 


Lord Castlercayh repeated, that ministers were not acquainted of 


the mission having been andertaken until ithad been termi . 
It was a strong proof that sirJ. Craig had only exphéved MR tek 
ry for the purpose of ascertaining the probabiiity of the eastern 
states assisting in dn attack upon Canada, that when appearances of 
a hostile nature had vanished, he was recalled. 


Mr. Whitbread expressed an iaclination to move that the papers 


ing a state intrigue, charged against the governnicnt of Great tice would be convenient, be fixed it for to-morrow, observing that 
Britain in the published speech of the president of the United he shouid withdraw it if otheg business of more immediate unpore 
states of America to the congress. The report, indeed, was such | @2Ce Were in Contemplation. . 


as he could by no means give credit to; it stated the detection cf 


Me. Ponsonby, referring to the correspondence which Mr. Whit« 


a conspiracy, sxid to have been framed and acted upon by the bread had adverted to, enquired wheth-r ministers had received 
vov rninent of Great Britaiv for the disubion of the American from sir J. Craiga copy of a letter purporting to hesigned by Mr, 


siatcss Me hadno motion to make on the occasion. He repeated, Ryland, and directing captain 


Henry to employ a cypher, with 


that the charge alluded to was sucha one as he could not bring which he would be provided in his correspondence. 


himself to give any eredit to; but he felt it incambeat on him to 


Lord Castlereagh answered, that upon examining the jaclosures 


call upon the noble secretary opposite, tor distinct and explicit in the despatches of sit James Craig, he did not find the letter 


information. 

The earl of Liverpool felt no hesitation to assure the noble 
baron, in behalf of himself and of those no%le and Aonorable per- 
sons With whom he acted, that they utterly disclaimed not only 


alluded tos 


be ORDERS IN COUNCIL. 
Hotisé of Commons, April 28.—Lord Stanly, after a review of 


having given any authority, but the possessing the least knowledge the disastrous effects of the orders in council on every pert of 
of any project or intention to disunite, separate, or alienite any the empire, moved, that the petitions from Birmingham. ke. &e. 
of the American states. With regard to the individual who had |#gainst them, should be referred to a committee of tlie whole house 


becn nawed as the agent of such a design. he couid only say, that 
whatever he might have done, he had no authority, warrant, or 
justruction for tins purpose from his majesty’s goverment. 

Lord Holland was giad to hear the disavowai made by the noble 
secretary, yet he could not help expressing a desire to be more 
minutely and satisfactorily informed, and he wished to kuow, 
whether the person mentioned (it was useless to coneeal has name) 
a captain Henry, was employed at all by government, and if'so em- 
ployed, he next would ask what that employment was? 

The earl of Liverpool repiied, that Mr. Heary was never authoris- 
ed by his majesty’s goveruMent in any capacity whatever; that 
he had, it appeared, been employed by sir James Craig tu obtain sone 
infomation respecting the disposition of some of the American 
states, with regard to their amity or hostility towards Great Bri- 
tsiv ; but that until bis return to Qnebec, not even his name bad 
been known to any of his majesty’s government. 

Lord Holland subjuined a fw words, which we could not distinct- 
ly heer. 

“AMERICA.—-Lord Holland again adverted to Mr. Henry’s 
correspondence with sir Janes Crag and enqmred whether the 
noble lord (Liverpool) intended to lay it officially before the house. 
‘Lhe correspondence authorised Henry to produce certain papers 
to certain individuals who might teel imelned to separate the 
eastern country from the western, under Uke authority of this 
government ; ald it was of such nature, that it involved the honor 
and character of the coantry. Ti the noble seeretary declined 
taying before them the corr-spondence he, (lord 1.) should move 
fur it on Friday vent. 

Lori Liverpool telt satisfied, that when the matter shall come to 
be known, a very diff reat construction would be put on it than 
had been given hy the noble lord (Hoiland.) 

Lord Holland expressed his resolution to persevere, sinee lord 
Liverpool had declined to answer his enquiry. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Mr. Whitbread, before tie question wes put begged to ask of the 
noble lord (Castlercagh) a question relative to Certain official do- 
cuments from Ameriea, published this atternoom. He ailnded to 
a message from Mr. Presideut Madison, which was accompanied 
by various ktters from the earl of Liverpool, sir James Crarg, and 
a Mr. Henry, the latter of whom, it appeared, had been employed 
to proinote disseation in Massaciusetts, anaif possible to produce 
A separation of the eastern states trom the umon. He wished to 
know whether this correspondence was or Was not authentic ? 

Lord Castlereagh expressed his satisfaction at having an oppor 
ttuty of explaining what had been very unfairly vrongnt forward 
by the American goverument. He begged most distinetiy and 
peremptorily on behalf of the @ritish :nimistry, to assert, that it 
never. ntered inte their contemplation to encourage any drspositron 


tu sii to-murrow. 

Mr. Rose expressed his satisfaction that the tinie was come when 
the subject could be tuily diseussed. He then went into an able 
and minute investigation aid exposition of the whole subject ot! 
the eng ald concluded by declaring, that he shouiddeplore theie 
repeal; but as some enquiry was necessa satisty the 3° as 
mind, he should not Objet ~4 the motion: 1 et 
Messrs. Baring and Broughman both condemned the policy of 
the orders, particularly as they affected the relations with America 
and were replied to by lord Castlereagh and Mr. Stephen, : 

Lord Stanley enquired, if, in case the enquiry should shew that 
the orders iu council were a principal eause of the present pressure 
ninisters would refuse to rescind them ? yf 
The chancellor of the exehequer, (Mr. Percival) said, even if it 
should appear that a great part of the temporary pressure for this 
single year was to be attributable to the orders in councils yet. it’ 
it were found that there were other coueurrent causes, aud that the 
pressure Was merely temporary, he could not say that i conid 
pledge himself to abandon them. 

Vie motion Was unanimously agreed to, and the committee were 
ordered to sit from day-to-day. : 

CATHOLL QUESTION, 
The great question on this subject has been decided aetainet the 
claims ot the Catholes, in both houses of parianent La the 
house. of lords, April 22, lord Donoughmore moved that a come 
inittee be *ppoiuted to report on tie expediency of repealing the 
restrictive laws stillin foree against his majesty’s Roman Cutholic 
St bee LS. A lung debate followed. It Was upposed by misters 
as tng with danger to the Protestant constitution. O4 the ques: 
tion, the votes were Contents (tor the motion) 102. Non-Con‘enty 
174—majority 72. Tu the house of commons, April 24, att-r two 
days debate, on a motion of Mr. Grattan, “that the house in eom- 
mittee cousil+r the state of the laws imposiiig civil disabilities ou 
vur Roman Catholic subjects,” the question was deekied—tor the 
motion 215 5 against # 300—majority 85. 
From the London Statesman of April 29. 

It will be seen by the aliusiua inade, last night, in both hauges of 
parliament, to the message of Mr Madison, and the docu nents 
accompanying it, laid befure the cougress of the United States that 
the base attempt to subvert the govcrnment of that country bry 
exciting a rebellion amongst tire A-verican people, was neither 
attempted to be denied or exeused by ministers —But seid jord Li- 
verpuol, “1 solemmly disclaim, for myself aud for his maiesty’s go¥ 
vernment, aby tutention whatever of fomeating disturtatees it 
these states. As tu the employment of ary individual, tt was en- 
tirely unauthorised by me, and even without my kenow!ed Due 


Gu 5e. 








to produce the separation of any part of the states front the union, 
nor had they ever acted upon a system of poticy of that descrip- 
tion. It was certainly consistent with the iact, that captain Henry 


vermment did not even kuow that captain Henry was employed 
juntit after his return to Quebec” Now, supposing every word 
jwhich lord Liverpool utter-d to be true, we would ack. why sir 


had bren employed vy sir Jaines Craig, but without the privity of | James Craig on whose shoulvers minisicrs mow wish tu throw the 
government, who never heard of it until the governor of Cauada blame of this perlidious transaction, has uot only been pormitte! 
informed them of his reeall. in consequence of the fears of menac- | hitherto to go at large unimp ached, Vuthas actuaity been promoted 


ed hustility being removed. 


The object of sir Janes Craig was |in our service? Does not this conduct show, on the pate of our 


merely to ascertain the temper of the inhabitants of the eastera government, that they fighly asprotve of every step which that ree 


districts witha view to the attack which he had reason to believe 


+, neral took to overturn the constitution of the American states? 1 is 


was ineditated upon the province, at the head of which he had been |rorpossible to doubt it? and, therefore whatever soleiin protesta- 


plac: ie 


tiuus ‘Ministers may now make to the contrary, they must be held 


Mr. Whitbread read a paragraph from a letter from sir James'as ipheaced in this avominale aifar—as those pidividials only 
Craik, dated 26th February, 1809, relating to the probahility of a wito are responsilie to the uation which th y ha¥e su vrossly in- 
separation being produeed, aid enquired wire ther it was transnit- sulted, and vp whose heads ought to fall that just retribation for 
ted by the governor of Canada, and what steps ministers had taken ‘the crime which they have committed. But if sael are the con- 
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parties, what are the inhabitants of Great Britain to think; may, 
what is the Continent, the whole universe to say, if we shall be 
able to prove by the most undeniable evidence, that ministers not 
only Anew of the employment of captain Henry before he was en- 
geped in the iniquiious mission, but that lord Liverpool himsett 
aficywards actuaily and unveservedly approved of it? That we 
ave able to do this we feel litdle dificulty, cvin with the few decu- 
ments Which are now before the public. It appears that ¢aplam 
Henry was employed by sir James Craiz, in 1508, to ascertain the 
siate of parties and their poliiical views, in Uae United States. ‘The 
correspondence which passed at this time botwev: sir Janes Craig 
and the captain, was transmitted by the former to the: British t- 
vister. This is proved by the following eatvact of a jetter, cated 
2th of dune last. written by Mr. Peel, lord Liverpool's seerctary, 
to Henry himselt; who was then in Loudon :—“His Jordship has 
civeeted Me to acquaint you, that he has refirred to the corres 
pondence in this office of the veer 1308, and finds two Ictters from 
ex Janics Craig, dated 10th April and 5th May, transmitting the 
correspondence that bas passed during your residence inthe north- 
crn states of Americayand expressing bis confidence in your ability 
and judgment.” Here then is direet proot, that the attempts made 
is 1508, by captain Henry, at the msugation of the goverior-gene- 
raul of Canam, to excite Ccommotions iu the United States, were 
we Loown to ministers at that perted. Circumstances having 
revderetl it probable, in the year 1009, that something further 
nacht be dune tu promote this very Acioraile cause, sir James 
Cruig appears to have had some further communication with the 
present ministers on the subject, and again to have recommended 
captaii Ucnry asa fit persou to carry their views into effcct. ‘The 
result of this was, that sir James directed his secretary to write 
captain Herry,onthe 26th January 1509, as follows :—“The intor- 
fuation aud politiect observations herctofere received from you, 
were transmitted by his excellency to the secretary of state who has 
eapressed his particular approbaiion of them, and there is no doubt 
that your able execution of such a mission, as 1 have above suggest- 
ed, would give you a Claim not only on the governor general, but on 
Ars meyesty’s menisters, which might eventually contribute to your 
alvaniage.” Who can doubt, alter reading this, that all his majesty’s 


dutuisters, and particularly lord Liverpou}, then se€rcetary of state, | 


and that happens to bca partial one, our opinions may be honest. 
though itis hardly possidle they should be correct 

In some eases this diversity of sentiment may promote the pro- 
gressof truth. Atleast,it may teach us habitually to practice that 
mutual forbearance without which secicity could not exist: but 
the danger aviscs from the warmth and eagerness with which politi- 
cal disputes are conducted. On such occasions men are tempted 
to violate the rules of decengy, and callin question the rectituce 
of others, merely becanse of a difference in judgment. Such of- 
fensive imputations are injurious to the peace of the state, and 
threaten its future prosperity; for if party abuse should become 
general and inciscrimizate, we shall lose one of the most powerful 
motives to meritorious conduct; the virtuous and vicious will be 
piaced in the saine light, and men with unblemished character will 
wish to have as little concern in public affairsas possidie, that they 
ioay preserve their reputations. 

When partics are pumerous, the pdividual often appears to be 
but little apprehensive of reproach: they are apt tu think that the 
rules of candor and even of truth may be dispensed with, in pro- 
pagating their political opinion. But though the disgrace of eack 
mndividtial may be lessened when it is shared by many others, his 
pirsonal guilt is the same as if he was the only offender ; and the 
example thus furnished by associate numbers, must have @ perni- 
cious influence on the morals of the whele people. 

Should we at any time suffer ours: !ves to be influenced by a spi- 
rit of party, we shail be in danger of sacrificing the public good te 
our own attachments and auimeosities; and shall be incapable of 
discerning the use that may be made of Our own precedents 
against ourselves. We may establis rules by which we shall obtain 
a momentary ascendancy, but which in the issue will prove inju- 
rious to our own intcrest, as well as to the peace and order of the 
state. Ifthe party opposed to us shouid alterwards prevail, they 
will be tempted to reialiate with micreased severity, in hopes, of 
more durable possession of power. But it is vain to expect that 
| in a free government the predominance of a party can be presery- 

ed by disingenuous means; or that te peace of the community 
can be niajaiained under retorted injuries and provocation. Such 
| injurics will become more oppressive, and the provocations more 
| aggravated, the ofrener they happet, aud if persisted in, must even- 





were fullacquainted with the mission of capt. Henry, and that they | tually termiiiate in rui%. 





actually instructed sir James Craig to hold out to him a reward for! These animosities have also a direct tendency to weaken the 
his St rviecs? But the maiter does not rest heres After captain | state and ren hk rus incapable of selt-dete nee, Within a few yeare 
Henry arrived in London, and submitted bis claims for remnuicra-} ail the republics in Enrope have become a prey to military force; 








ton te lord Liverpool, his lordship in the above lettcr which he di- 
reeted his secretary, Mr. Peel, to write, expressly recognizes the 
services Of the cuptain. He speaks of the “ability and success” 
With which he exceuted the mission, and states, that “he is Con- 
Vinerd the publie service will be benetitted’”’ by his active employ- 
iment iv a public situation. In another letter in the hand writilig 
ef lord Liverpool, addressed to six George Prevest, now governor: 
general of Canada, on the 16th ef September last, he says—"I now 
iulfil the assurance which I have givem of stating to you my opi- 
nion of the ability and judyzement which Mr. Henry has manifested 
ou the occasions mentioned in the memorial, aud of the benefit the 
pubic service might derive from his active employment in any pub- 
Iie situation in which you should think proper to place bim.” Here 
ford Live rpool’s entire apprebation of ail that captain Henry bad 
Gone, is fixed beyond the possibility of a doubt. Nay more, so 


highty did his lordship estimate bis services, that he recommended | 


him toany public situation sir George Prevost should think proper 
to place him in !—Yet does this same noble lord now come forward 
nud solemnly protest, that his own hands, and those of his col- 
leagues, as to this affair, are entirely free from pollution ! !—This 
may go down with those admirers of his lordship’s administration 
who reap the fruits of the perfidious measures they are pursuing ; 
hut certain are we of this that no honest man will give him credit 
either for his assertions or his solemu protestations, when evidence 
*t soglaring a description is staring bim in the face. 








Legislature of Massachusetts. 
Friday, June 5, 1812, 
At 12 o’eleck, agreeably to assignment, his excellency the gover- 
Kur came in, and dclivered the fullowing speech : 
Gentlemen of the senate, and 
Gentlemen of the house of representatives. 
As lL have not been engaged in the public business of the state 


fie the last five years, and had no expectation that I should again | wuction of free states. 
| by reflecting men of all parties: and it seems to be the duty of all, 


take @ part in adnijnistering the government; I have paid no 


siher attention to the proceedings of the legislature, or any public| 
fransaction, than my duty as a private citizen required. If am,} 


therefore, unable to lay before you the state of our aifairs; or to 
rnegest for your coimileration those objects of particular interest 
which in other Circumstances might have occurred to me. But 1 
have no reason to regret this inability ; several of you, gentlemen, 
in each house. have been many years employed in the govcrnment, 
and will readily discern what measures are necessary fur the gene- 
val good. 

But though I have no particular knowledge of the Iate Iegisla- 
tive proceedings, jt is i:apussible for any member of the state to 
ve ignorant that a spir:t of division lias existed for several years, 
and bas hecome so prevalent, as to diminish individual happiness 
aud endanger the tranquility of the commo:nwealtli. 

Fhe opinions of men are as various as their fvatures, and there 
is “enegully no move cause of complaint in the one case than in the 
other. “Lhis diiference of opinion would happen if eli were fur- 
nished with the same evidence ; but ou many political subjects, the 
evidence offered to diffevent persons issiot only divérse, but oppo- 
site 5 it would be unreasonable, therefore, to expect that all should 


| the people wore divided by factions: and those who thought 
themselves oppressed, assisted a foreigu puwer to overwhelm, beth 
their oppressors and themselves in one common ruin. Their forms 
of government have been exchanged for despotisia, and their names 
are blotted out from the hist of nauoas. 

The peopie ot these states seem to have been placed by Provi- 
dence ina situation of p-culiar safety. Our terfitury is sufficicnt- 
ly extensive either for seeurity or convenience. We are remote 
from the nations of Europe, who fur several years have been in- 
volved in a fatal and extensive war. As a commercial people, we 
have had intercourse with all of them, and as a neutral nation, 
must have expected in such mighty conflicts to suiler injuries from 
each. If, however,the merchant finds that any branch of trade is 
too hazardous to be pursued with advantage, his own prudenee will 
induce tito torelingaishit. But I think we can have no reasona- 
ble motive to joiu in this ruinous contest, and thus imitate those 
priness who hazard all that is dear to their subjects, merely to dis- 
play their spivit or gratify their revenge. We may possibly be en- 
gaged hercatter in just and necessary wars of selt-detenee, and we 
hope never to be engagedin any others but so jong as the people 
are united in affection, there is no danger that any foreign power 
will think of reducing us to their dominion. This security will 
be diminished in the same proportion as the violence of party in- 
creases ; fur a siate with ten millions of men may be eonquered 
as easily as one with ten thousand, if the people are divided, and 
one half are willing to assist in subjugating the other. Such dispo- 
sitions, I presugie are not any Where cherished at the present 
time ; but if the spirit of discord shall increase and become more 
exasperated, We nay hereafter be as frantic with passion, and ay 
blind to our own iierest, as those nations, Whose governments have 
been subverted by the violence or treachery of their eitizens. 

It would be difficult to enumerate ali the misehiefs that flow 
from this spirit of party.——-We have seen that it alienates the 
minds of men from each other, and has a tendency to excite the 
most malevolent passions. History will inform us, that when un- 
der no restraint, it produces civil wars, and terminates in the des- 
‘These considerations have been suggested 


— 
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as far as their influence extends, to prevent an imcrease of the evil- 
Nothing is of more imporfanee to this purpose, than a just and 
impartial administration of government. ‘The principles of equity, 
and justice are the foundations of society ; and the great end ot 
government is to provide that every citizen shall have ‘his right. 
3ut if in making and executing the laws, we disregard the rules 
of equal justice; if we endeavor to elevate one portion of the 
community and depress another, we lose sight of the object for 
which we became united, and render every principle that can be 
employed in the government of the state, of no effect, except feat 
and compulsion. In such cases, the people never obey but with 











reluctance; nor shall we have any reason to complain if they are 
intractable. We are as much bound to preserve their rights, as 


| they to obey the laws: and until their spirits are broken, they will 


make continual efforts to recover what belongs to them, for 1¢ 18 
not in the nature of freemen to submit without complaint to ud- 
equal regulations. 

Our constitution furbids any exclusive pretensions to the honors 
of the state ; every class of men are entitled to partake of the same 
advantages, and have an equal and common night} if this right i 





hiak ahke. Uf our intormation is wholly defived from cne source, 


infringed, we may be sure. that sentiments of discontent and ant’ 
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mosity will prevail. We ought indeed to select persons of ability 

andintegrity, for public employments; but if we make ita rule to 

advance only our political friends, we shall b’vome the heads of a 
arty, and be incapable of preserving with equity and moderation, 

the rights of the whole people. In monarchies the prince is the 
source of all power and the fountain of honor and office; he, there- 
fore, thinks himself authorised, in appointing his subordinate offi- 
ecrs, to reward the attachment and purchase the future support of 
his adherents. But in republies, the eople are possessed of the 
soverrign power; and legislators and magistrates elected by them, 
are bound to employ their authority for the common benefit. They 
have no right to consider the power deputed to them as their own 
property; or to make vacancies or appointments for selfish or party 
purpos s+ Should a contrary rule be established, it appears to me 
that political feuds would be endless and implacable; the persons in 
office and their friends and retainers would employ bvery metiod 
to prevent any change in the administration, while their rivals 
would be equally assiduous and eager to effect a changee From 
the frequency of our elections, there would scarcely be ’any inter- 
ruption to these struggles; and the longer they should continue, 
the greater would be their violence. 

To ecbeck this party spirit and promote union and harmony in 
the public councils, and anoug our feilow-citizens, much may be 
done by the members of government, as well in their private as 

ublie capacity; aad without their influence and example, no at- 
tempttor this purpose will be likely to succeed. Ry a course of uni- 
form and impartial genduct we may perhaps convince the people, 
that our attention ts eroployed for the benefit of all our fellow-citi- 
zens, Without any prefercauce of one part to another; that we are 
solicitous to establish a just proportion in their burdens and advan 
tages; that, of whatever denomination they are, we will listen to 
their compiaints when they are oppressed by the oficers, or injured 
by the measures of government; or wien the laws themselves ope- 
yate unjustly: and that those who ace most distinguisbed for alnli- 
ties and integrity, and the merit of their publie services, will be 
appointed to office without political favor or prijudice. If in this 
way we shall be able in any degree, to restrain the rage of party, 
our successors will be encouraged to pursue the same course. 

In our public transactions and debates, | presume we shall care- 
fully abstain from coutemptaous or reproachfal expressions, and | 
whatever has a tendency to irritation; for we ean hardly eonceive 
how much evil ‘nay arise to the community from circumstances of 
this kind, which at other periods might seem too inconsiterable to 
be regarded. And I hope and trust that in our intercourse with 
each other, weshallexemplify the gentdeness of manners, the can- 
dor, benevolence and condescension which are the ormaments aad 
bands of society, and which tend to moderate the zeal and couci- 
hiate the friendship of those who are of diferent sentiments. Lan 
the more confident of these expectations, as we have only to exer- 
cise the teraper of that religion in which we have declared our b-- 
lief,and which all of us profess to revere. CALEBSTRONG. 

Council Chamber, June 5, 1812. 

MEMORIAL. 

Tothe honorable the senate and house of representatives of the Unit. 
ed States in congress assembled, the representatives of the com-| 
monivealth of Massachusetts, beg leave respecifiuliy to ‘state— 
That presuming the respectful expressions of the publie senti- 

ment, from any portion of the union, might he acceptable to con- | 

press in the present eritical state of public aFairs, they trust that | 

a communication to your honorable body of the opinions and feel-! 





ings of the people of this commonwealth uporr the moinentons | 
subject of a British war, will not be construed into a disposition to 
interfere with the functions of the national goverament. 

It is with deep regret, and with such emotions as the love of 
country should inspire, that we pereeive the entire failure of the 
negociations instituted by the national government with a view to 
obtain from the belligerent nations, respect for ouy neutral rights, 
and a revocation of edicts which operate so injurious!y upon our 
lawful commerce. 

In the present unprecedented posture of Enrope, we are firmly 
convinced that an immense majority of our coustituents cannot be 
reconciled to the beliefthat an offensive war with Great Britain is 
demanded by the interests or honor of our country. 

We presume not to enter upon a comparison of the injuries sus- 
tained by our commerce from the respectave natious at war—nor to 
arraign the conduct which government has seen fit to adopt, in or- 
der to obtain redress. It would be foreign to our present purpose 
to enlarge upon the duplicity and prevarication exhibited by France 
in all her negociations, whieh aggravate her numerous outrages— 
or to discuss the motives alleged by Great Britain in defence of a 
system of retaliation which bears with a severe pressure Upon ou- 
neutral rights. Itis sufficient that every consideration arising from 
good policy, and from the duty of a nation to itself, ferbids us to 
plunge into a war Which desolates the European world--and from 
which it seems to have been the desiga of the Alinighty Providence 
to exempt us, if true to ourselves, by placing us remote fron the 
theatre of their contentions. 

An offensive war against any nation, can be justified only by the 
reasonable motiveof obtaining reparation for past injuries, or secu- 
rity against future dangers and aggressionse When. therefore, such 


The conquest of Canada, the only point in which she is a%sa;!a- 
ble, would afford no indemnifieation, if achieved, for the losses co 
which we should be exposed upon our unprotected seaboard, and 
upon the ocean. Destitute as we'are of a navy, and the means of 
immediate maritime defence, we cannot perceive in what mode + 
war with this nation, so powerfal upon the ocean, ean proinise te 
attainment of its avowed olject—the revocation of the orders in 
council. The emperor of France having Litely republished the 
decrees of Berlin and Milan, with renewed assurances of a deter mi- 
nation to enforee them, and Great Britain having announeed her 
deliberate purpose of making her orders in council eooimensirate 
with those decrees—we Are impressed with a belict that a war onee 
begun, must be continued during the present European conther, 
and perhaps abandoned after years of disasters incident t» aii wars, 
without accomplishing the object for which it was undortatcen. 

We forbear to present to the consid ration of your honorabi- 
hody, a detail of those multiplied evils which we a iticipate in such 
a conflict, lest their magnitude and variety might be eonsidored ay 
calculated to depress the just confidence of the people in the na- 
tional spirit and resources, and to encourage the perseverance of 
foreign nations, in pretentious hostile to our rights. We cannot, 
however, but hope, that goverment, having tried for years a sys. 
em of restrictions, which has proved ineffectual in respect to f- 
reizu nations and rainous to Ourselves, will once More restore us to 
our commereial pursuits; and, without abandoning just claims of 
reparation, will enable us to aid in those preparations Which, ja 
some more auspicious period, may afford the capacity of vindicatin:: 
such claims with a probability of success. An! we ean, upon this 
most solemn occasion, appeal to the Searcher of lwearts, thatin this 
application to your honorable body, we are influenced by no purty 
cousiderations—no spirit of disaTection—no disposition to e:mbs»- 
rass the proceedings or reproach the motives of any of the depari- 
ments of government. Neither do the people of Massachusete.. 
uamindful of the example of theie anecstors, take couaeil frou 
fear. Bat inthis last and respectfal effort in behalf of their eoin- 
mercial rights, and toinduce the national g»vernament to pause and 
rescue theit country from war, they are inpelled by dictatos of 
self-preservation, by their attachinent to the union, hy a persuasion 
of the invincible and growing opposition of the people to these 
measures, aad by duty to themselves, to posterity, and to Gol. 
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Mr. Randolph’s Speech. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
FRIDAY, May 29, 

Mr. Randolph said that rumors to which he could 
not shut his ears [of an intended declaration of war 
on Monday next, with closed doors} and the cireum- 
stance which had just passed under the eve of the 
house [alluding to a motion to adjourn] imp-lled 
him to mike a last effort to rescue the country from 
the calamities which, he feared, were impending over 
it. He had a proposition to submit, the decision of 


iwhich would affect vitally the best interests of the 


nation. He conceived himself bound to bring it 
forward. He did not feel himselfa free agent in the 
transaction. He woul endeavor to state as suceinct- 
ly as he could the grounds of his motion, and he 
humbly asked the attention of every man whose min. 
was at all open to conviction—of every man devoted 
to the cause of this country, not only in that house, 
but in every rank and condition of life, Uiroughout 
the state. 

Tine motion which he was about to offer grew out 
of certain propositions, wia.ch he pletged himselt 
to prove; nay, without an abuse of the term, to de- 
monstrate. 

The first of these propositions was, that the Ber- 
lin and Milin decrees were not only not repeaied, 
but that our government had furnished to the house 
and to the world unequivocal evidence of the fact. 
The diffisulty in demonstrating this propositio: 
arose rather from his embarrassment in selecting 
from the vast mass of evidence before him, than in 
any deficiency of proof; for if he were to use ali 


. ‘ = 2. wre, ~~ . ae ! ‘ sh Rabe Sine 
is the Jocal situation and relations of a country, that the hope of the testimony that migat ve adluced, he feared his 


eff-cting either of these objects is precluded by an overruling ne- 
cessity,its honoris not stained by yielding to circumstances which 
it Cannot control—nor is the reluctance of its citizens to expose 
themselves in such case to the certain dangers and calamities of wir, 
4 reproach upon their want of sensibility to injury, their courage 
oF patnotisin. 

A war with Great Britain would furnish temptations to her go- 
vernment to sequester the millions belonging to our citizens, depo- 
sited in that country, and an opportunity to her navy and cruiZers 


discourse would grow to a bulk not inferior to te 
volume which he hekd in his hand. He would re- 
far the house to the correspondence, generally, of 
Mr. Russell, our agent at Puris, accompanying the 
presidents message of the present Session. He ire - 
fapred to the schedule of American vesseis taken by 
Frencli privateers since the first of November, 1310. 





to sweep the ocean of the remains of our once tlourisaiug €9n- 
merce, 


(the period of the allered vepeal of the Freach de. 
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crees :] of these it was worthy of remark, that “the 
Robinsonova, from Norfolk to London, with tobac- 
co, cotton and staves ; the Mary-Ann, from Charles- 
ton to London, with cotton and rice; the General 
Eaton, from London to Charleston, in ballast ; the 
Neptune, from London to Charleston, also in bal- 
last ; the Clio, from London to Philadelphia, with 
English manufactures ; the Zebra, trom Bosion to 
Tarragona, (then in possession of the Spaniards_) with 
staves ; all coming under the operation of the French 
decrees, and seized since the 2d of November, 1810, 
had not been restored on the 4:h of July jast ;’ and 
that tie only two vessels named in that schedule, 
which had been restored: viz, the Two Brothers. 
from Boston to St. Malo, and the Star, from Salem 
to Naples (the one a port in France, the other vir- 
tually a French port) did not came within the scope 
of the Berlin and Milan decrees. Indeed the only 
cases relied upon by Mr. Monroe to prove the re- 
peal of the French decrees, are those of the Grace. 
Ann Green, and the New-Orleans Packet. On the 
first of these no great stress is laid—because having 
been ¢xptured by an English cruizer, she was re- 
tuken by her own crew and carried into;Marseilles, 
where consequentiy the captors became French 
prisoners of war. As well might it be expected, 
that in case of war between the United States and 


’ England, our privateers carrying their prizes into 


French ports, should be proceeded against under 
those ‘lecrees. It was, therefore, on the case of the 
Wew-Orleans Packet that the principal reliance was 
placed, to shew the repeal of the opnoxious decrees, 
But even this case established, beyond the possibi- 
lity of doubt, that the Milan decrees of the 23d No- 
vember and 17th December, 1807, were in force 
subsequently to the period of their alleged repeal. 
This vessel hearing at Gibraltar, where she had 
disposed of a part of her cargo, of the letter of the 
duke of Cadore of the 5th of Auust, 1810, sus- 
pended her sales, and the supercargo, after having 
consulted with Mr. Hackley, the American consul 
at Cadiz, determined, on the fuith of that insidious 
letter, to proceed with the remainder of his cargo 
to Bordeaux. He took the precaution, however, to 
delay bis voyage, so that he might not arrive in 
France before the Ist of November, the day on 
which the Berlin and Milan decrees were to cease 
to operate. 

[Ifere Mr. R. was called to order by Mr. Wright, 
who said there was no motion before the house. 
‘The Speaker overruled Mr, Wright’s objection, as 
the gentleman from Virginia had declared his inten- 
tion to make a motion, and it had been usual to per- 
mit prefatory remarks. } 

Mr. Randolph said he would proceed in his argu. 
ment without deviating to the right or to the left, 
and he would endeavor to suppress every feeling 
which the question was so well calculated to excite. 
**The vessel accordingly arrived in the Garonne 
on the 14th of November, but did not reach Bor- 
deaux until the Sd of December. On the 5th of 
this month, the director of the customs seized the 
New-Orleans Packet and her cargo under the Mi- 
Jan decrees of the 23d November and 17th Decem- 
ber, 1807, expressly set forth, for having come from 
an English port, and having been visited by a Bri- 
tish ship of war.’ Thus this vessel having volun- 
éarily entered a French port on the faith of the re- 
peal of the decrees, was seized under them. “These 
fac‘s,”’ continues Mr, Russell, ‘shaving been stated 
to me by the supercaryo, or the American vice con- 
sul at Bogdeaux, and the principal one, that of the 





the consignees of the cargo, I conecived it to be my 
duty not to suffer the transaction to pass unnotic. 
ed.” This proces verbal is neither more nor less 
than the ded in the admiralty court, drawn by the 
law officer of the French government, agreeably to 
the law of the empire. What should we say toa 
libel of a vessel by the district attorney of the Unit- 
ed States, or her seizure by the custom-house off. 
cers, under an act of congress which had been re- 
pealed ? The whole of this correspondence proves 
unequivocally, that neither the custom-house offi. 
cers, the courts of law, nor the French cruizers, 
not even the public ships of war had ever received 
notice from their government of the repeal of the 
Berlin and Milandecrees, This last fact is further 
substantiated by the remonstrance of Mr. Barlow 
to the duke of Bassano of the 12th of March, 1812, 
in the case of the “vessels captured and burnt by his 
imperial and royal majesty’s ships Madusa and 
Nymph.” It should be recollected that all the de. 
crees of the French emperor are given strictly in 
charge to certain public functionaries, who are di- 
rected to put them in force. The only authorities 
to whom the repeal of these decrees was to be a rule 
of action, the cruizers, courts and officers of the 
customs, remained profoundly ignorant of the fact. 
It is to be found no where but in the proclamation 
of the president of the United States, of the 2d No- 
vember, 1810. ¢To have waited for the receipt of 
this proclamation (says Mr. Russell) in order to 
make use of it for the liberation of the New-Orleans 
Packet, appeared to me a preposterous and unwor- 
thy course of proceeding ; and to be nothing better 
than absurdly and dSasely employing the declaration 
of the president, that the Berlin and Milan decrees 
had been revoked, as the means of obtaining their 
revocation.” They were then not revoked, or sure- 
ly our minister would not stand in need of any means 
for obtaining their revocation. Proofs multiply on 
proofs. 

“The custom house officers of Bordeaux com- 
menced unlading the New-Orleans Packet on the 
10th December, and completed that work on the 
20th, as appears by their proces verbal of those dates. 
That of the 20th, expressly declares that the pro- 
perty was to be pursued before the imperial council 
of prizes” [the court of admiralty] “at Paris, ac- 
cording to the decrees of the 23d November, and 
i7th December, 1806, or in other words, under the 
decrees of Milan.” Mr. Russell’s remonstrance was 
submitted to the council of commeree, and further 
proceedings against the New-Orleans Packet sus- 
pended. “The papers were not transmitted to the 
council of prizes, nor a prosecution instituted before 
that tribunal ;” which proves only that the prosecu- 
tion at law was suspended, not that the laws were 
repealed—‘und the vessel and cargo on the 9th of 
January, were placed at the disposition of the con- 
signees, on giving bond to pay the estimated amount, 
should it definitely be decided that a confiscation 
should take place.” Recollect that this vessel vo- 
juntarily entered a French port on the faith of the 
repeal of these decrees. She is seized and libelled 
under them, but after great exertion on the part of 
the American minister, he obtains from the French 
government—what? Proof of the bona fide revo- 
cation of the decrees? Nothing like it. A discharge 
ofthe vessel? Notat all—the bond represents her 
—she stands pledged in her full value in case she 





should be found to come witlin the scope of tue 
law; and yet we must believe tie law to be repeal- 
ed! What sort of a release is this ? Mr. Russell 


getzur’ under the Mian decrees, being established | makes a merit of having “rescued this property 
by the proces verbal, put into my hands by one of! from the seizure with which it has beer visited” 
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that is, rescued it from a court of justice ; and of) 
« having placed it in a situation more tuvorable than 
hat of many other vessels and cargoes which conti- 
nued in a kind of mortemain, by the suspension of 
all proceedings in regard to them.” And this letter 
and case is adduced as proof of the repeal of the 
Berlin and Milan decrees, on the 1st of November, 
1810! . 

I) is true that ina postscript, dated the 5th of 
July (a month subseguent to the date of the let- 
ter to Woich it is appended, and seven months after 
his remonstrance to the French government) Mr. 
Russell st.tes that orders had been given to cancel 
the bond m question. But surely this is no proof 
of the revocation of the decrees. Let us sce what 
he says on the 15th of that month. “ Although 1 
was fully impressed with the importance of an early 
decision in favor of the captured vessels, none of 
which had been included in the list above men- 
tioned”’—/* of sixteen American vessels whose car- 
goes had been admitted by order of the emperor”— 
probably under license] “yet I deemed it proper to) 
wait for a few days, before I made an application 
on the subject. On the 11th, however, having 
learnt at the council of prizes, that no new order 
had been received there”—(that on the 11th July) 
1811, the French admiralty court had no notice of) 
the repeal of the decrees) “I judged it to be my du 
ty no longer to remain silent. I therefore, on that 
diy addressed to the duke of Bassano my note, | 
with a list of American vessels captured since the, 








intercourse with France, “ replied that no snch 
communication would be made at Paris, but that 
Mr. Serrurier would be fully instructed on this 
head.” ‘Ihe house would recollect how much had 
been expected from Mr. Serrurier on his arrival, and 
how much had been obtained. An ex-secretary of 
state even had the temerity to charge the president 
with having compelled him to desist from putting 
any interrogatories to the French minister on his 
arrival. But be thatas it may, one thing is certain, 
that application having been made to the minister, 
at the requisition of the senate, during the present 
session, he had declared an entire ignorance of every 
thing relating to the subject. 

To dissipate the last shadow of doubt on the ques- 
tion of the repeal of the French decrees, Mr. Ser- 
rurier, in his letter of July 23, 1811, to the secre- 
tary of state, expressly declares, that “the new 
dispositions of our government, expressed in the 
supplementary act of the 2d of March last, having 
been officially communicated to his court, bis im- 
perial majesty, as soon as he was made acquainted 
with them, directed that the American vessels se- 
questered in the ports of France since the 2d of N»- 
vember, should be released: orders were at the 
same time to be given to admit American vessels, 
laden with American produce! 

Under these circumstances, whatever cifference 
of opinion might exist as to the propriety of the pre- 
sident’s proclamation in the first instance, there 
could be none as to its revocation. As soon as it 


first of November. On the 15th, I learnt that he} was ascertained, not only from the proceedings of 
had laid this note with a general report, before the! her cru!zers on the high seas, but of her courts of 
emperor, but that his majesty declined making any law, anc of her government, that France had acted, 
decision with regard to it before it had been sub-| mala jide, towards this country, it surely became 


mitted to a council of commerce.” | 


he house would take into consideration the dis-| 
tinction between the council of prizes, an admiralty | 


general superintendance of the concerns of com 


by no means judicial. 
ed to consult his cauncil of commerce, whether) 
from motives of policy he should, or should not} 
grant a special exemption from the operation of his 
laws. In the same letter, learning from the duke of 
Bassano “ that the case of the brig Good Intent,, 
must be carried before the council of prizes,” Mr. | 
Russell wishes to secure this case from this ‘* ine] 
auspicious mode of proceeding: ” that is, from the, 
operation of the law. Why ? if the law, so dreaded, | 
Was repealed ? 
“TI had from time to time (he continues) inform- 
ed myself of the proceedings, in regard to the cap- 
tured vessels, and ascertained the fact that the duke 
of Bassano had made a report in relation to them.” 
The emperor, it appears, however, still wished for 
the d-cision of his * council of commerce.”—) 
Wit !to know if his decrees of Berlin and Milan) 
Were r-voked? Was his majesty ignorant of the; 
faci ? Can stronger evidence be adduced that they) 
Were in force; or can the release (not by the courts; 
of law, but by sp+cial executive interference) under 
peculiur circumsiances, and after a long detention, 


for Violating those decrees, of a single vessel, esiab-| 
lish the fuct of their repeal ? On the contrary, ought) 
Not the solitary exception (granting it tobe one) to, 
to fortify the general rule? 

In passing, it is well worthy of remark, that 
the French minis‘er, being interrogated by Mr. | 
Russel on the subject of our future commercial 





court bound to decide according to the laws of the} *: : ame } : 
. | That proclamation was the dividin four po- 
empire, and the council of commerce, which was} I iat proclamation was the dividing line of our po 


of the nature of a board of trade; charged with the| 


| two acts were identically the same. 


the duty of the president to recal that proclamation. 
He could have no doubt of his constitutional power 
over the subject, having already exercised it in a 
case not dissimilar—{Erskine’s arrangement. }— 


licy ; the root of our presentevil. From that fatal 
proclamation we are to date our departure from that 


' ; ; ; itic hic ; 
merce; occupied in devising regulations, not ex. #eutral position to which we had so long and so 


pounding them; an institution altogether political,! °*"* oh 
; His majesty then determin.| d¢sigas of France upon us. 


tenaciously adhered, and the accomplishment of the 
In issuing it, the presi- 
dent had yielded tothe deceitful overtures of France, 
and it was wortliy of observation, how different a con- 
struction had thereby been put upon the act of non- 
intercourse (as it was commonly called) from that 
of May, 1810—althouch the words of the two acts 
were the same. In ilie first case, a modification of 
the decrees and orders of the belligerents, so as 
that they should cease to violate our neutralwights, 
was alone required. In the second, other matter 


| was blended with them, althoug!: the words of the 
> te) 


j This grew out 
of the insidious letter of the duke of Cadore, the 
terms of which were accepted, with the conditions 
annexed, by the president of the United States. 
These conditions presented two alternatives: “That 
England should revoke her orders in council! and 
abolish those principles of blockade which France 
alleged to be new, or thatthe United States shouid 
cause their flag to be respected by the Englisl’’— 

in other words should become parties to the war on 
the side of France. In erder to know what these 
principles were, the renunciation of which we were 
to require at the instigation of France, it would be 
necessary to attend to the language of the Frenct 
decrees. By these it would not be denied that prin- 


' ciples, heretofore unheard of, were attempted to be 


“interpolated into the lazs of nations.’—Principles 
diametrically adverse io those which the govern. 
ment of the United states had repeatedly recogniz. 
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ed, in their correspondence with foreign powers as 
well as in their public treaties, to be legitimate and 
incontestible. The French doctrine of blockade 
being the only branch of the subject embraced in 
the duke of Cadore’s letter of the Sih of August, 
1810, would alone be noticed. These required that 
*the right of blockade should be restricted “ to for- 
tified ports, invested by sea and by land. That it 
should not extend to the mouths of rivers, harbors 
or places not fortified.” 

Under such definition the blockade of May, 1806, 
otherwise called Mr. Fox’s blockade, stood con- 
demned—but Mr. Randolph had no hesitation in 
affirming that blockade to have been legal, agreea- 
bly to: the long established principles of national 
law, sanctioned by the United States. 
Foster’s letter of the Srd of July last, to Mr. Mon- 
ree, he says—“the blockade of May, 1806, was 
notified by Mr. secretary Fox on this principle 
{*‘that no blockade can be justifiable or valid unless 
it be supported by an adequate force destined to 
maintain it and to expose to hazard all vessels at- 
tempting to evade its operation”] nor was that 
blockade announced, untii he had satisfied himself 
by a communication with the board of admiralty, 
that the edmiraity possessed the means, and would 
employ them, of watching the whole coast from 
Brest to Elbe, and of effectually enforcing the 
blockade. 

* The blockade of May, 1896, according to the 
doctrine maintained by Great Britain, was just and 
lawful in its origin because it was supported both in 
intention and fact by an adequate naval force.” Ina 
subsequent part of the same letter it is distinctly 
averred that “that blockade was maintained by a 
suflicient naval force,’and the doctrine of paper 
blockade is every where expressly disclaimed in the 
correspondence, here as well as at London. “ If 
(says Mr. Foster) the orders in council should be 
abrogatea, the blockade of May, 1806, could not 
continue uader our construction of the law of nations, 
unless that blockade should be maintained by a due ap- 
plication of aw adequate naval force.” The same 
admission will be found in marquis Wellesly’s cor- 
respondence with Mr. Pinkney. 

The coast of France from Brest to Calais is what 
seamen call an iron bound coast. It had been block- 
aded in every war during the last century, that 
short period of the American war excepted, when 
England iost the mastery of the channel. No Bri- 
tish minister would be sutfered to hold his place who 
should fail strictly to watch the opposite coast of 
France. Brest, her principal naval arsenal, pro- 
truded out into the Atlantic ocean, confessed the 
want of suitable harbors for ships of war in the 
channel : while from Plymouth, Portsmouth and 
the mouth of the Thames, the opposite coast is ea- 
sily watched and overawed. From Calais to the 
Elbe the coast is low, flat and shelving, difficult of 
access, allfording few good inlets, indeed none ex- 
cept the Scheldt. The blockade of this coast is as 
easy as that of Carolina. But it must not pass un 
noticed that the blockade was in point of fact, (as 
appears from Mr. Monroe’s letters to Mr. Madison 
of the 17th and 29th of Muay, 1806,) limited to the 
small extent of the coast between Havre and Os- 
tend ; neutrals being permitted to trade, freely, east- 
ward of Ostend, and westward of the mouth of the 
Seine, ‘except in articles contraband of war and 
enemies property which are seizable without block- 
ade.” And Mr. Monroe, in announcing this ve- 
ry blockade of May 16, 1896, to his own povern- 
ment, speaks of it as a measure highly satistactory 
ty the commercial And yet the remoyal 
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of blockade against which Mr. Monroe did not re 
monstrate, of which there was no mention in the 
subsequent arrangement of Mr. Erskine, which 
did not stand in the way of that arrangement, of 
which no notice was taken in our proposition to 
England for a mutual abandonment of our embargo 
and her orders in council ig now by French device 
and contrivance to be made a sine gua non, and in. 
dispensable preliminary to all accommodation with 
Great Britain. 

Mr. R. had heard with sincere satisfaction many 
respectable gentlemen in the house and out of it ex. 
press a wish, that by a revocation of the orders in 
council, the British ministry would put it in the 
power of our government to come to some adjust. 
ment of our differences with England. The posi- 
tion which he was about to lay down, and the proof 
of which the course of his argument had compelled 
him in some degree to anticipate, however it might 
startle persons of this description, was nevertheless 
susceptible of the most direct and positive evidence. 
Little did those gentlemen dream, but such was the 
indisputable fact, that the orders in council had not 
stood in the way of accommodation, and that thew 
removal at this moment would not satisfy our admi- 
nistration. In lord Wellesly’s letter to Mr. Pink. 
ney of Dec. 29, 1810, he says—“If nothing more 
shad been required of Great Britain, for the purpose 
of securing the continuation of the repeal of our 
orders in council, I should not have hesitated to de- 
clare the perfect readiness of this government to 
fulfil that condition. On these terms the British 
government has always been seriously disposed to 
repeal the orders in council. It appears, however, 
not only by the letter of the French minister, but 
by your explanation, that the repeal of the orders in 
council will not satisfy either the French or Ame- 
rican governments. The British government is fur- 
ther required by the letter of the French minister 
to renounce those principles of blockade which the 
French government alleges to be new.” 

This fact is placed beyond a doubt, by Mr. Pink- 
ney’s answer of the 14th January, 1811. “ Iti 
comprehend, the other parts of your lordship’s let- 
ter,” says he, ** they declare in effect that the Bri. 
tish government will repeal nothing but the orders in 
council”—and again, * It is certainly true that the 
American government has required, as indispen- 
sable in the view of its acts of intercourse and non- 
intercourse, the annulment of the British blockade 
of May, 1806.” ’ 

Thus, when the British government stood pledg- 
ed to repeal its orders in council, a question entire- 
ly distinct has been dexterously mingled with it in 
our discussions with England; the ‘renunciation 01 
the right of blockade in the face of Mr. Madison’s 
construction of the non-intercourse law, and 0: 
Mr. Smith’s instructions to general Armstrong 0! 
July 5th, and 2d of November, 1810, has been de: 
clared indispensable in the view of that act, and 
there is the fullest admission that more than the fe- 
peal of the orders in council was required, viz. el 
that blockad, against which we had not lifted out 
voice, until required to do so by France, which 
Mr. Monroe, (so far from remonstrating against It 
which it would have been his duty to have done if 
illezal,) considers “ as highly satisfactory to thé 
commercial interests.” A blockade as legal as would 
be that of the ports of Chesapeake, with a sufficient 
force stationed in Lyn-Haven Bay. What isa legal 
blockade? A blockade with such a force as rel 
ders the approach of merchant vessels dangerol 
Mark the wonderful facility with which Mr. Pink 
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May, 1806, with the repeal of the orders in coun- 
sil; bat shews the disposition to go, if he could, 
the whole length of the French doctrine of block- 
ade; a doctrine untteard of before the reign of Bo- 
naparte. “ It is by no means clear that it may not 
fairly be contended on principle and early usage, 
that a maritime blockade is incompiete, with regard 
to stutes at peace, unless the place which it aftects 
is invested by land as wellas by sea.” And yet in the 
same letter he says, “* you imagine that the,repeal is 
not to remain in force, unless the British govern-) 
ment, in addition to the revocation of its orders in 
council, abandon its system of blockade. Tam not 
conscious of having stated, as your lordship seems 
to think, that it is so, and 1 believe in fact that it is 
otherwise. Even if it were admitted, however, the 
orders in council ought nevertheless to be revoked.” 
The American doctrine of blockade is expressly; 
laid down in Mr. Smith’s letter to commodore Pre- 
ble of the 4th of February, 1804. ‘“ Whenever, 
therefore, you shall have thus formed a blockade of! 
the port of Tripoli (so as to create an evident dan-, 
yer of entering it”) you will have a riglit to capture: 
for adjudication any vessel that shall attempt to en-| 
ter with a knowledge of the blockade.” ‘lhe very 
sum: doctrine against which, at the instigation of 
France, we are now about to plunge into war. 

Mr. Randoiph said he was compelled to omit ma. 
ny striking proofs of the truth of his positions, 
from absolute weakness and inability to read the 
voluminous extracts from the documents beiore 
him. If the offer should be made of the repeal of} 
the orders of council, which our people at home, | 
good easy souls, supposed to be the only obstacle, 
the wound, as after the accommodation of the affair 
of the Chesapeake, would still remain incurable. 
He had not touched upon the subject of impress-| 
ment, because notwithstanding the use which had) 
been made of it in that house and in the public prints, 
it did not constitute, according to the shewing of; 
our own goverament, an obstacle to accommoda- 
tion; (the orders in council and question of block. 
ade being the avowed impediments) and because it 
appears from Mir. Monroe’s letter of the 28th Fe- 
bruary, 1808, “that the ground on which the inte- 
rest was placed by the paper of the British com- 
missioners of November 8, 1806, and the expla- 
uation which accompanied it, was both honorable 
and advantageous to the United States. That it con- 
tained a concession in their favor on the part of 
Great Britain, on the great princ:ple in contesta- 
tion, never before made, by a formal obligatory act 
of the government, which was highly favorable to 
their inierest. 

In fact the rejection of Mr. Monroe’s treaty had 
alone prevented the settlement upon honorable 
terms, of thie, as weil as every other topic of dilfer- 
ence between the two governments. 

He called the attention of the house to Mr. Smith’s 
letter to Mr. Armstrong of July 5, 1810, requiring 
in the name of the president restitution of our plun-| 
dered property as “a preliminary to accommodation 
between the two governments.” ‘ As has been 
heretofore stated to you, a satisfactory provision for 
restoring the property lately surprised and seized 
by the order or at the instance of the French go-| 
Vernment must be combined with a repeal of the French! 
edicts with a view to a non-intercourse with Great 
Britain ; such a provision being an indispensable 
evidence of the just purpose of France towards thet 
Vnited States!” Yet no restitution hws been made: 
“ that affair is setWed by the law of reprisal.” What 








. 





had been the language held on this floor and by mi- 
asters of state in official commmnications to com- 


mittees of congress ? “ That the return of ‘the 
Hornet should be cvaclusive as to our relations with 
France. That if Mr. Barlow should not succeed 
in attaining the most complete redress for the past 
and assurances for the future, we would take the 
Same stand as against Great Britain: that any wncer-* 
tainty as to his success, would be equivalent to cer« 
tainty of his failure.” Such was the language held 
until the fact occurred, that no satisfaction had been, 
or was likely to be obtained. Indeed for some days 
after the arrivai of the Hornet, these opinions had 
been maintained. They had however gradually died 
away and it was only within 48 hours past, thata 
different language bad been held. Was it necessa- 
ry to remind the house of the shuffling conduct and 
policy of France towards us? Of the explanation 
attempted by Dacres, the minister of marine, in re- 
lation tu the Berlin decree, and the subsequent an- 
nunciation of his government to Mr. Armstrong, 
with true French sang froid, that “ as there was 
no exception of the United States in the terms of 
the decrees, so there was no reason for excepting 
them from their operation.” Have we forgotten 
Champagny’s detlaration of war incur name? 
** War exists then in fact between England and 
the United States and his majesty considers it is 
declared.” In short for years past France had re- 
quired us to make war with England as the price of 
undetined commercial concessions from her. We 
had been told that we ought to tear to pieces the 
act of our mdependence—that we were more depen- 
dent than Jamaica— that we were without just po- 
litical views, without energy, without honor, and 
that we must at last fight for interest, after having 
refused to light for honor.” 

France, whilst you required cof her as a prelimi- 
nary to further accommodation, the restitution of 
her plunder decoyed into her ports, required from 
you, as a preliminary, a war with England. Myr. 
Barlow has now been ten months in Frence, dane 
ing attendsnce on her court without being able to 
obtain an answer to a few plain questions. Are your 
decrees repealed ? It is considered as improper to 
make the enquiry. Instead of the edict, rescript, 
the instrument of repeal, by whatsoever name it be 
called, he sends us the strictures of the French go- 
vernment upon the proceedings of the American 
congress, and a remonstrance to the duke of Bas- 
sano, that the repeal of the decrees ( in which he is 
compelied to feign a belicf, because the president’s 
proclamation is the sole evidence of the fact) has 
not been given in charge to the French cruizers, 
but that the public ships of war (Nymph and Me- 
dusa) continue to durn our vessels on the high seas. 
And what does the duke of Bassano tell him in re- 
ply ? The same old story of Champagny to general 
Armstrong—“ The United States will be entirely 
satisfied on the pending questions, and there will be 
no obstacie to their obtaming the advantages they 
have in view, if they succeed in making their fac 
safe ? In other words, make war with England, 
and you will be satisfied [and net until then] on the 
pending questions. And what are they ? On one 
of them, the required compensation for plunder— 
your: minister after waiting for months for an oral 
answer, tells you, “this is du/l wok, hard to begia, 
and dificult to execute.” This is tie claim too re- 
quired by Mr. Secretary Smith, under the presi- 
dent,s order, to be satisfied as to the acceptance of 
the overture of August 5, 1810. It is possible, the 
Wasp may bring out something, just to hush up 
complaints until we are fairly embarked in war : in- 
to which if we enter, it will be a war of submission 
to the mandates of a forcign despot—the basest, 
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the most unqualified, the most abject submission. , 
France for years past, has offered us terms (without | 
specifying what they Were) as the price of a war 
with England, which hitherto we have rejected. 
That price must now be paid. The emperor deals 
only for ready money—and carrying his jealousy 
further than in the case of the president’s proclama- 
tion (which he would not believe until its terms 
were fulfilled) he requires to be paid in hand before 
he will name his equivalent. 
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In the celebrated case of insult by implication, or 


isinuation, offered by Mr. Jackson, there existed 
in the archives of the country, a monument (such 
as it was) of the sensibility of this house to that in- 
sult. 


If under such circumstances, without having re- 
ceived any shadow of indemnity for the past, or se- 
curity for the future—if indeed security could be 
given by the French emperor—the United States 
become virtually a party to the war in his behalf, it 
must confirm beyond the possibility of doubt every 
surmise that has gone abroad, however gross, how- 
ever injurious to the honor or the interests of this 
government—that there exists in our councils an 
undue, a fatal French bias. After the declarations 
of official men, after the language uttered on this 
fioor, if the United States become parties to the 
war_with France against her rival it must establish 
as Clearly as the existence of the sun above us— 
this event has not happened, and God forbid it 
should—but if it does, the conclusion will be irre- 
sistible, and this government will stand branded to 
the latest posterity, (unless the press should perish 
in the general wreck of human liberty) as the pan 
dors of French despotism—-as the tools, the minions, 
sycophants, parasites of France. It was to secure 
the country from this opprobium, that the propo- 
sition was about to be submitted. 

This is not like a war for a Spanish succession or 
a Duteh barrier; for the right of cutting logwood 
ona desert coast, or fishing in the Polar sea. It is 
a war unexampled in the history of mankind—«a 
war—separated as we are from the theatre of it by 
a wide ocean—from which it behoves us to stand 


uloof— to set our backs to the wall, and await the 
coming of the enemy—instead of rushing out at 
midnight in search of the disturbers of our rest, 
when a thousand daggers are pointed at our bosoms. 
But it is said we must fight for commerce—a war 
for commerce, deprecated by all the commercial 
portion of our country, by New England and New 
York, the great holders of our navigation and capi- 


tal. 


Mr. Calhoun rising and signifying Ins intention to make a ques- 


tion of order, Mr. Randolph took bis seat. 


Mr. Calhoun then said the question of war was not before the 
country; it was not before the house; and the gentleman was 
therefore speaking, as he conceived, contrary to rule, and without 


affording to others an opportunity to reply. 


It was decided from the speaker’s chair (them filled by Mr. Bibb, 
the speaker having casually vacated it fora moment) that the ob- 
jection was not valid as the gentleman from Virginia had announe 
ed his intention to make a motion, and it had been wsual in such 


cases to permit a wide range of debate. 


Mr. Randolph thauked the gentleman from South Carolina for 
the respite which he had unintentionally given him and which in 
This war for commer 
cial rights is to be waged against the express wish (constitutionally 
pronouneed, spoken in language which cannot be misupderstood) 
vt the great commercial section of the United States—a war which 
must cut up commerce by the roots, which in its opcration must 


his exhausted situation was highly grateful. 


necessarily drive population and capital beyond the mountains— 


The Speaker (who had resumed the chair) said, that dnquestions 
ably in the opinion of the chair, the proposition might be required 
to be submitted in writing, because it was made the duty of the 
chair to tequire the application of observations made on the foo, 
to the subject debated: and this duty certainly could not be per. 
formed unless the chair was apprised of the terins of the proposi- 
tion. 


positivn. 

Mr. Randolph. The gentleman has no right to call upon me- 
you, Mr. Speaker, unquestionably have. My proposition is on: 
respecting our relations with the two great neliigerents, aid goes 
to affoct the question of peace or war. Whilst up, sir permit nie 
to observe, that if I were wide of the mark, I might have been per. 
mitted to go on-—— 

The Speaker. ‘The gentleman will please to take his ‘seat, the 
chair having decided that his motion must be submitted before fur. 
ther debate. 

Mr. Randolph said he had not understoud the Speaker as making 
any such decision. 
The Speaker said he certainly had so decided. 

Mr. Randolph. My proposition is, thatit is not expedient at this 
time to resort toa war against Great Britain. 

The Speaker. Isthe motion seconded? 

Mr. Randolph, or some other genticiman, expressed his surprise 
that a second in such a case as this should be required. 

‘The Speaker said he conceived that every motion must receive g 
second before it could be avnounced from the ehair. He also re 
quired that the motion be reduced to writing. 

Mr. Randolph. Ithen appeal trom that decision. 

The Speaker stated the grounds of his decision, and read the rule 
requiring motions when made to be seconded before put to the vote 
and when demanded to be reduced to writing. 

Mr. Randolph said he would only remark that this right of pre. 
facing a motion by remarks was almost the last vestige of the free- 
dom of debate ; it it were destroyed, there would be none left un- 
der the permission of the majority. 

Messrs. Pitkin, Goldsborongh, and Key, spoke to the question 
of order,and against the Speaker's decision. 

The tollowing observations of one of these gentk men (Mi: 
Goldsborough) embrace the substance of the argument against the 
speaker’s decision. 


decision of the speaker on a question of order, the first impulse 
of his mind was to support the chair, and it was his practice to do 
so in all doubtful cases. In the present instance, howe ver, the con. 
vietion of his judgment as to the incorrectness of the decision of 
the honorable speaker was so clear and conclusive to himself, that 
he should be compelled to declare so by his vote. ‘The substantia! 
question submitted to the house by this appeal was, “wheth ra 
member rising in his place, and declaring his intention to sulmita 
motion for consideration, had, or had not a right to pri cede his mo- 
tion with such explanatory remarks, such prefatory speech, keep- 
ing himself within the bounds of general decurum, as he might dee 
necessary on the occasion and pertinent to the proposition imtended 
to be oftered.”’ The chair had. in effect, determinea against this 
right, and on that ground hed prohibited the gentleman from 
Virginia trom proceeding in his speech. In this Opinion, Mr G 





said he could not coneur, ard he should take the liberty tu go into 
a short examination of its correctness. In support of it the chair had 
read the following rule of the honse, from the printed rules and 
orders: “when a motion is made and seconded, it shall be stated 
by the speaker, or Deing in writing, it shal! be handed to the chair 
and read aloud by the clerk, before debated.” 

It was prefectly evident, Mr. G. said, that this rule did not ap 
ply to the case. This rule directs the course of proceeding whe 
a motion is madeand seconded. But in the case under considert 
tion, no motion had been made or seconded. The gentlemen {ou 
Virginia had only expressed his intention to make a motion, and 
was offering to the house such explanatory observations as he judg 
ed proper, in relation to it. Hisrighttoadopt this course was li 
to be sought forin the book of written rules of the house. lt 25, 
Mr. G. said, a prescriptive right, supported by the uniform usage 
and practice off the house from the beginning, he believed, of 18 
political existence. He had, certainly, never known it called i? 
qucstion before, for he well recollceted instances where gentleme® 
had made long speeches, probably of one, two or three *hours, % 
prefatory to motions which, they stated it to be their intentu? 
to make, and which motions, it was evident, were intended for be 
other purpose than to afford an aprenaey fur the speech, as they 
were never afterwards called up by she mover. He had never be 
fore known this privilege disturbed. The house had always *& 
quiesced in the right, and the member been induiged with tl 
occupaucy of the floor for so long a speech as he choose to make 
This privilege, sanctioned as it certainly is, by usage-—by what is 
frequently termed the common Jaw of the house, Mr. G. considel 
ed as founded in principles of great propriety, in reterence © 
other rules and practices of this house. It was an established rule 
of practice, of the propriety of which he would now say nothing) 
that no question could be brought vofure the house by a member 





jority to consider it. What chance was there, he would ask; 
'vbtaining sucha vote in favor of a naked proposition, unsupp? 


My. Calhoun again rose—As the g ntleman had expressed his satis- {ed by any <lucidation from the mover, to explain its object, ) 
faction at the rest afforded him by the former call to erder, he would | terest the house in its favor, or even te attract their attention ©! 


give him another opportunity to rest himself, 


the proceedings of the house. 


He asked that the 
gentleman from Virginia should submit to the chair the proposition 
he intended to make, that the house might judge of the correct- 
uess of the course he took. If the course now taken were parlis- ' 
mentary, if the practice now-attempted were permitted to succeed, 
it would bein the power of any mentber atany tithe to embarrass 


It is, indeed, a point of respect to the understanding of the — 
‘to adopt this course—and hence it is invariably done. Admitting 
then, the general propriety of this course—adinitting the existe 
of the right at all, as sanctioned by the usage of the house, he 
only limit to its exercise must be the nature of the subject ot el 
motion, and the judgment or inclination of the mover. he ah 
a right to offer explanatory remarks, to ake a prefatory SPP), 


at all, he must equally have aright to regulate the length of 9” 


Mr. Calhoun. I then call upon the gentleman to submit his pro: 


Mr. Goldsbor ough said, that, on all occasions of appeal from the } 


however important he might suppose it, without the vote of 8M 
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speech§by his own sense of duty and propriety. There eannot be. 
any other rational rule, any other proper guide as to the extent or | 
the length of his speech. é } 
would venture to say, nut a motion had been made even in this 
gession, Ou any important subject, without the exercise of it) to 
what other rnle than the diseretion of the mover can we resort to 
regulate its excreise? Shall any individual member interrupt the 
enjoyment of this important and invaluable privilege? And shall 
the teelings, the whim, or the poliey of the majority, restraia or 
defeat its exercise? Shall their caprice or their irritation stop the 
speaker at the moment when his remarks begin to bear hard up 
on some favorite plan of their doctrine or their policy? Reason 
and justice certainly forbid this resort, as the necessary, or at least 
the probable result of it would be an instability and favoritisin 
wholly inconsistent with that equality of rights which attachcs to 
every member of this house. For these reasons, Mr. G. said he 
could not give his assent to the honorable Speaker in this question 
of order, but should, by his vote, support the affirmative of this 
position, that a member, who is about to submit a proposition: to 
the consideration of the house, has a right to preface his inotion 
with such decorous remarks, and with such length and detail of 
explanation, as he may think proper. 

Mr. Wright said, that the gentleman from Virginia, having been 
called to order, and it having been decided b the speaker that he 
was out of order, from which decision he Ding appealed, the 
question now to be decided by the speaker is, was Mr. Randolph out 
of order? In order, sir, to a correct understanding of the subj: ct 
by the house, it will be proper to revise his remarks,as well as the 
circumstances under which they were ushered into the house. Sir, 
every gentleman has aright to be heard ov a subject fairly before 
the house, after the house had determined to consider it. But by 
a positive rule of the house, declared by the speaker, no questivn 
can be received until it is mad and seconded, and, if required, re- 
duced to writing—nor after it is received can any question be «de- 
bated, until the house agree to consider ite ‘Therefore, the re- 
quiring the question to be made and seconded and committed to 
writing, is perfeetly a matter of right, and the attempt to argue 
the question thus made and seconded, and committed to writing, 
before the house had agreed to consiver it, was in direct violation 
of the rule, and therefore out of order. Burt, sir, hadit have been 
fairly before noticed, had the house agreed to consider this case, I, 
sir, should contend thatethis gentleman's remarks were themselves 
out of ordei—have we not been denounced as legislating ander 
French influence? Yes, sir, we have. 

Mr. Randolph called the gentleman to order. He said be had 
spok: n hypothetically ; he said, if war did take place, it would be 
ee strung as proof from holy writ, of an undue French 
dias. 

The Speaker said that the question of order submitted involved 
a matter of fact, that is, whether the gentleman from Virginia, ( Mr. 
R.) did or did not use the words ascribed to him by the gentleman 
from Maryland (Mr. W.) conveying an imputation of French in- 
fluence, which (not haviug been in the chair) be could not decide. 
He could only say, that if the gentleman did use such words, they 
were Inghly improper: if he did not, the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. W.) was out of order inattributing them to him. 

Mr. Wright quoted the words used by Mr. Randolph, to which 
he contended his observations applicable. Sir, said he, could these 
remarks of the gentleman be in order? I protest against them ; 
they are unfounded as to myself, and I have no doubt, as to every 
member of this houses ‘The biack catalozue of wrongs sustained 
by the outrages of Great Britain are such, that no man, not de- 
voted to that nation, can, in my judgment, be at a loss for a just 
cause of war, and such as no independent nation ought to sub 
Dit tom 

Mr. Randoiph again called the gentleman to order. because dis- 
ar & subjcct which the speaker had declared should nut be de- 
Dated, 

The Sveaker declared he did not perceive the direet appli- 
cation of the gentl-man’s remarks, but he appeared to be speaking 
in explanation of the expressions, for using which, he had betore 

en culled to order. 

Mr. Wrtght continued. Sir, said he, Ido not admire the doctrine 
reerimination, nor will I charge the houvorable gentleman with 
being under British influence, although we see the British licensed 
Spies within this hall, to hear this understood debate— 

Mr. Randolph said the gentleman was again out of order. 

_ The Speaker, ‘The gentleman from Maryland will please to take 
Is seat. If the chair understood him correctly, heis certainly out 
of order. If he meant to say that there was an understanding be- 
tween a member of this house and a foreign agent out of it, in re- 
ation to proceedings to take place in the house, he was undoubted- 
ly out of order. 

Mr, Wright disclaimed having so Meant to state ; he meant to 
say, that from the attendance of these persons, on the gentleman’s 
arguments. it might be fairly inferred, that they were apprised of 
NS Mtention to bring this subject b fore the house. But he hop- 
ed the privilege of these spies would in a few days be arrested. 
However, he should always be prepared to submit his conduct to 
the Foud sense and patriotism of the American people, without a 
a Of its being ascribed to French or any. other improper influ- 

~e, 

__ the question was then taken, to wit: “Is the decision of the 
Speaker correct 2” and deter.nined ia the afflenative— 
For his decision . xe ° ° ° 67 

., Avxainst it. ee . . ed Pe .e @ 

Mr. Randolph, Then, sir. Lam comvell-d to subm.t my motion 
i writtog, and under that compuision F off r it. 

Uhe Speaker. Vhere is no compiision inthe case; because the 
Sentleman way or may not offer it, at his option. 

a he motion was then read from the ebair in the foliowing words: 
Resolved, That under eXisiigs giveumstances it is inexpedient 


of 


Admit the right to exist at all, (and he}. 


Mr. Randolph resumed, having asked and obtained the assent 
of the chair to his proceeding jn the debate on the question 

When Mr. Nelson enquired if it were in order, after a resolatior 
was presented to the house, to debate it before the house had agreed 
to consider it. - 

The Speaker said he had not-before adverted to the imperative 
terms of the rule which requircd a previous question of Considera - 
tion, and which rule; on further retlection, be was of opinion ap- 
plied to this cases 

Mr- Randolph appealed from this decision of the cliair. He cali- 
ed the attention of ihe house to the fact that the operation of the 
decision for reducing the motion to writing and requiring a seewd, 
was to deprive the person speaking of his ancient, prescriptive 
(ie had almost said constitutional) vight of delivering his senti- 
inents in some Mmauher or other to the house. ‘Vhis privilege Was 
the fast vestige of the liberty of speech enjoyed in this house 
except at the absolute will of the majority. ‘Che question of con- 
sideration itself was always of the nature of a previous qit-stion, 
and went to take from a member of this house that privilez’. pro- 
vided the house chose to exercise its power, viz. the privilege of 
offering his sentiments, and if you will his grievances, ty the cons 
sideration of the #ouse and the peepic. ‘Lhe meanest beggar has a 
right to come here and state his gricvanees and to be heard; 
and yet a meinber of the house has no such right, execpt at the 
absolute will of the majority. If the deeision be coutirned, we 
shail have entirely departed from every princivle heretofore re- 
spected in this assembly and among those people fiom whon we 
sprung Itappears to me we have not got the old-fashioned liber- 
tye When I compare che liberty of speech in the Mugtis: parha- 
ment with late usages here, Lam struck with consternation, erie fT 
and disinay. I o1.ce, sir, had the honor of being under the & deralh 
repime, in what was called the reign of tervor -E then enjoyed the 
lib:rty of speech. Thad a right to protest agaiast the acts of Wie 
Men in power. These new discoveries in the constriction of tie 
rules of the house were, were liappily for ie then iminority, un- 
known and unheard of. The resent seeretary of the treasury 
was attempted to be stopped in debate on the rute whiell required 
that no member should speak more than one to any question. 
That great man—and great let me eall him—laughed it derision 
at the attempt. But not even in the year “OS wes au attempt 
made to prevent a man from speaking at ali. ‘Vite doctrine is 
new ; it has come in under a new reizu amd a riew races Has it 
come to this, sir, that members of the liouse shall crow grey im the 
service, and in proportion to their experience beco ne iznorant ef 
the rules of proceeding, and reeeire the construction fram those 
who have never been familiar with then? After having been 
fourteen years en this floor, isa man to be tuld he knuuws nothing of 
the rules of the house ? 

The Speaker requested the gentieman to confine lis fentarks to 
the question whether or not the decision of the chair was correct. 
Priority of svat, on this floor, said the speaker, gives to the semior 
members of the house uo right to which the junior ate not equally 
entitled. 

Mr. KR. said he only desived that the senior nemtbers should Have 
equal rights with the junior. ‘Vhed+cision of the chair, said be, f 
coutend is incorrect in so far as this: that there has herctofore es 4 
isted what was callyd the freedorn of debate, which late rules aml 
late restrictions have takenaway. We are in danger of Tsing uve 
liberty of speech entirely. If the decision of the cimir be supporter 
it will indved be the last dying sp-ech of th: liberty of spoeech.— 
This was the only mode lett toa member in which he could, without 
asking permission todo it,. present biinself to the house pnd to the 
nation. If this be tak-n away, sir,aseatin this house is net worth 
the having—at least to those who do not find favor in its sight. 

Mr. Johnson spoke in reply to Mr. Randolph and in d-4ence of 
the majority and of the house, which never oug':t to be subjectid 
to the caprice of any individual, as it would be of the geritlea’s 
appeal was sanctioned by the houses 

Mr. Macon rose to speak to the question of order. He said he 
had no doubt the present decision of the speaker was correct 5 hut 
it was equally clear to him that bis first decision was a wrong onc. 

Mr. Randolph said, out of respect to his friend’s vpinion he woul? 
withdraw his appeal from the speaker's decision: 

The Speaker sait, that he woukl take the oeeasion to remark , 
that at the commence:nent of the sessionghe had doubted the pro- 
priety of the rule requiring a previous detetrianation of the howe 
to consider a proposition, before it conki be debated and Ceemed. 
But he was then informed that it Hed been the practice of the 
house, anid to that usage he had comtormed. Whatever douhts he 
had entertained originally of its utility, had been reinoved by sub- 
sequent exjr rience. 

in regard to the decision requiring a second fo 4 motion before 
it was received, of which there Was so.ae conplaint. he understond 
it to be the established practice of the British parliament. As to the 
alleged violation of the freedom otf debate be remarked, that he 
should be extremely sorry, if ahy decision wich it hevome his 
duty to make should produce uanee-ssarily ifs abraigarect. He 
was a great fricnd to a legitimate and decurous freedam of de- 
bate. And whether; hy the house, of any deter:‘nination of his, its 
liberty had been infringed, in the instance of any ‘nember, ant 
particularly in reference tu the gentleman frou Virzinia, the dis - 
cussions and proceedings of the house during tle present session 
will illustrate and attest. 

The right to regalat- its own proceeding, he observed, was a 
right inherent in every public di liberative body. It was a right 
necessarily attaching ta «very body, composed of humax heings 
independent of positive preicription. It was @ r:cht, without the 
existence and exercise of which, it would be inp issitd« to proceed 
in business at all, or to arrive at any co wwitsion. Bat ste my as 
was the natural basis upon which this right stands, it died act d-- 
pend upon that alone. The constitution hal expressly soedred to 
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it was his pleasure no less than his duty to enforce, as far as de- 
‘pended upon kim, the rules which-the honse of representatives in 
the exercise of this constitutional power had thought proper to- 
prescribe. He could have no interest but to perform with the ut- 
mast hupartiality, this trast, and in doing jt he should always con- 
sult every source of information which was accessible to him. 

‘The question was then taken on the consideration of the reso- 





Lo the Editor of the National Intelligencer. 


Some printed sheets, consisting of an address of 
the hon. John Randolph, of Roanoake, to the free 
holders of certain counties in Virginia, and of what 
purports to be the ‘fragment’ of a speech of that 
rentleman delivered in the house of representatives, 
have fallen into my hands. The author appears to 
‘think that particular decisions of that body, of 
which he undertakes to give an account, have un- 
Warrantably restricted the freedom of debate. How 
ever reluctant [may be to offer myself, in this way, 
to your notice, When a member of the house of re- 
presentatives lends the high authority of his name 
to ai incorrect. statement of a transaction, and 
whieh, by the omission of material circumstances, 
exhibits only a partial view of the case, I think it 
due to the public, whose judgment and opinion 
have been invoked, to have the matter set fully and 
accurately before them. It is my intention to aim 
at the accomplishment of this object. It is not my 
purpose to notice particularly the manner or the 
stibstance of the residue of those compositions. 
iow far the political speculations and sentiments of 
the author are just, the world may judge. 

in the commencement of the cxservations of Mr. 
R. after announcing his purpose to mike a motion, 
ii is true that, Mr. Wright having called him to 
order, because there was no motion before the 
house, it was Stated by me that as he had signified 
his intention, it was usual to admit prefatory re- 
merks. Mr. R. proceeded, and having gone very 
muuch at large into the question of the repeal of the 
French decrees, the subject of blockades, and other 
topics, I left the chair for a few minutes, placing 
there my friend Mr. Bibb, as my subsitute. 1 will 
not say what was the case upon which that gentle- 
man, whilst he was so kind as to represent me, was 
culed upon to decide, my attention not having been 
particularly directed to the point. It is said by the 
‘tragment,’ and I will suppose it to have been ona 
call to order by Mr. Calhoun, because “the ques- 
tion of war was not before the house.” I shortly 
after resumed the chair, and Mr. Calhoun again 
cilled Mr. R. to order and submitted whether he 
was not bound to specify his proposition and pro- 
cure a second before he proceeded further. It was 
deciled that he was bound to state it, that it must 
be seconded, reduced to writing, according to a 
particular rule of Oe house, if required, and an- 
nounced from the chair. At the time this decision 
was made Mr. R. had been speaking I think at 
least one hour. An appeal was taken to the house, 
who confirmed the decision. He was then request- 
el to reduce his motion to writing, which he did, 
‘and presented it to the chair, remarking that he did 
it under the compulsion of the house, to which it 
was replied that it depended upon his own pleasure 
to withhold or offer his motion. After it was stated 
from the chair, Mr. R. was proceeding in his argu- 
ment, when he was called to order upon the ground 
that the house must, previous to the discussion, de. 
termine whether it- would at that time consider the 
proposition. I observed that that rule did not ap- 
ply to the case, but immediately correcting the im- 
pression, it was declared that the house must come 
tv such a resclution, or he would not be at liberty 


to proceed. Mr. R. again appealed from the de- 
cision, but subsequently withdrew his appeal and 
thereby manifested his acquiescence in it. The 
house then tefused to consider the motion by ayes 
and noes. Ocher questions of order, having’ no ma- 
terial bearing on this subject, were decided. 

Such were the circumstances of the case. It re- 
sults that, between the decisions of Mr Bibb and 
mine, certainly between mv own, there existed no 
discrepancy ; unless it is to be found in the momen- 
tary error, rectified almost as soon as committed, 
relative to the necessity of the house determining to 
consider the motion. Not between the former, be- 
cause the points on which we decided were different. 
Not between the latter, because the first decisions 
at the instance of Mr. Wright, recognized only the 
admissibility of prefatory remarks, a quality which 
those of Mr. R. had, when the last determination 
took place, long ceased to possess. 

Two principles are settled by these decisions ; the 
first is, that the house has a right to know, through 
its organ, the specific motion which a member in- 
tends making, before he undertakes to argue it at 
large ; and in the second place that it reserves to it- 
self the exercise of the power of determining whe- 
ther it will consider it at the particular time when 


offered, prior to his thus proceeding to argue it. 
It would seem to be altogether reasonable, that when a roember 
intends addressing a copious argument toa public body, for the 
purpose of enforcing a motion, lie should diselose the motion in- 
tended to be supported. Itis the practice of the British parliament, 
and of several if not of all the state assemblies, to require not only 
that this should be done but that it should be seconded ; thus af: 
fording a protection against the obtrusion upon the body of the 
whimsical or eccentric propositions of a disordered or irregular 
mind, by the coincidence in opinion of at least two individuals.— 
At what, particular period the proposition ought to be submitted is 
perhaps not exactly defined or definable. Certainly in the courte- 
y of all bodies will be found a sufficient safeguard against the ex- 
clusion of matter properly introductive, explanatory, or prefato- 
ry to the motion. ‘The line separating matter of this character 
from arguments in chief is not susceptible of aceurate description. 
It does not however present more practical difficulty than to dis- 
criminate between observations which are relevant or otherwise, 
decorous or reprehensible. When a member rises to make a motion, 
it is indeed not often that the rule is applied of requiring its speci- 
fication, because the necessity of such application rarely ovcurs.— 
But its non-existence is no more to be inferred from its non-appli- 
cation than the non-existence of other rules, the actual enforce- 
ment of which does not take place in every special case to which in 
terms they apply. The best demonstration of the utility of the 
rule is afforded in the very case ;complained of. Mr. Randolph 
had addressed the house not less than an hour. The general 
tenor of his arguments would have conducted equally well to 
almost any other conclusion than that to which he was carried, 
or at least to several others——to war, fur example, or some 
other measure of a hostile character against France—that the law 
fof nen-importation ought to be ser as to England—or put 
on against her enemy. Any man who will now read seven-eighths, 
if not the whole of his speech, keeping out of mind the motion with 
which it terminated, will, I appreheny, find it extremely difficult to 
conjecture that such was or what was to be the concluding motiwie 
Now it is made the duty of the presiding officer (by the usages ot 
all deliberate bodies, and moreoyer by express rules® of the house 
of representatives) to keep the member, addressing the chair, to the 
point. How, that officer being ignorant of the motion intended to 
be offered, was that duty to be performed? How was the house 
itself to apply the arguments? In point of fact 1 was entirely 
uncertain (others have assured me they were) as to what motion 
would be submitted, and even after it was reduced to writing it was 
believed not to be the oné originally contemplated by the mover. I 
think then I am justified in saying that there is nothing unreason- 
able in the requisition, on the part of a body addressed to illustrate, 
enforce and establish a given proposition, that the mover of it sha!! 
specify it, that it shall be seconded, and, to prevent misconception of 
its precise import, that it shall be reduced to writing, and distinctly 
announced from the chair, before he advances into a boundless field 
of argument. Indeed I understand from the address, as well as 
ad 


*“ hen a motion is made and seconded, it shall be stated by the 











speaker, or being in writing, it shall be handed to the chair, and read 
aloud by the clerk, before debated.” “Vhen any member is about 
to speak in debate or deliver any matter to the house, he shall rise 
from his seat, and respectfully address himself to Mr. Speaker ; and 
shall confine himself to the question under debate, and avoid per- 
sonality.”"—Rules of the house. In Engtand, still greater restraints 
have been imposed. “If any man speak impertinently, or beside the 
questionin hand, it stands withthe order of the house for the speakc' 
tointerrup him; and to know the pleasure of the house whether they 
will further hear him.” “If any superfluous motion or tedious 
speech he offered in the house, the party is to be directed and on dere: 








by Mr. Speaker.” —~Hatsell’s precedents. 
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from what transpired on the occasion, that thé real source of com-,so abused its’ authority as to éxcite alarm or justify censure, will 


plaint is not in such a requisition, but that Mr. R. would have 
been satisfied had he not, after a compliance with it, by a subse- 
quent refusal of the house to consider his motion, been prevented 
from continuing his argument. 

Various are the expedients resorted to by deliberative bodies to 
eenduct the business on which they are called upon to aet.—— 
Among the instruments provided for regalating’the time of trans- 
acting it, are the notions for the previous question, tu postpone— 
to adjourn—to lie apon the tatle—to consider. ‘These in some in- 
staners are differently used by different bodies» In England, a 
Motion to ‘proceed to the orders of the day? puts by whatever 
subject is under consideration, and the rule is not used there to 
sonsider. In the house of representatives we practise the rule to 
consider and do not the motion to preceed to the orders of the day. 
‘The objeet of all bodies on this subjeetis the same—so to arrange 
the sabjects of deliberation, as to promote the public interest.—— 
‘Their experience will, from time to time, suggest the defects of 
preexisting rules, and the necessity of ailopting new ones to new 
exigencies, as they arise. ‘This rule to consider, was a novel one to 
me when I came into the house of representatives. I found most 
of the old members clinging to it with great tenacity, and subse- 
quent observation has satisfied me of its wisdom, and removed 
whatever doubts I entertained originally of its propriety. Jt has 
been indiscriminately applied by the house to members of all par- 
ties. ‘The right of one or two members to compe) a body to con- 
sider & proposition which, on account of the time, its manner, or 
its matter, they do not think proper to deliberate upon, can only 
be maintained by a reversal of 
bers is to govern, and would, as to that particular sulyect, make 


be justly determined by the candor of the public, to whom alone it 
is amenable. ; H. CLAY. 
Washington, 17th June, 1812. 








Declaration of War. 
From the National Intelligencer Extra. 


4 o'clock P. M. June 18, 1812. 

_ The injunction of secrecy was abotit ai hour ago removed from 
the following message, report or manifest to, and act. 

To thé senate ard house of representatives of the United Statess 
I communicate to congress certain documents, being a coutinua- 
tion of those heretofore laid before them, on the subject of our 
affairs with Great Britain. 

Without going back beyond the renewal. in 1803, of the war ia 
which Great Britain is engaged, and omitting unrepaired wrongs 
of inferior magnitude, the conduct of her government presents a 
series Of acts hostile to the United States as an independent aud 
neutral nation. 

British cruizers have been in the contimued practice uf violating 
the American flag on the great high way of nations, and of seiz 
ing and carryingyOff persons sailing ander it; not.in the exercise 
of a belligerent right founded on the law of nations agalust an 
enemy, but of a municipal prerogative over British sutjects.— 
British jurisdiction is thus extended to neutral vessels ina sitiiation 


, 


the rule that the plurality of men where nw laws can operate but the law of nativns and the laws of 


the country to which the vessels belong; and a self-redress is as- 


the mover and his second superior to the whole body. It may, in- sumed which, if British subjects were wrongfully detaimed and 


deed, be alleged that, unless sucha privilege be recognized, great 


alone concerned, is that substitution of force, for a Fesort to the 


abuse may be practised—that the body may refuse to consider the |*esponsible sovereign, which falls within the d:fiuition of war.— 


mest imperious and momentous subject of national interest. The 
obvious reply is, that an indulgence of such a privilege expose 
the body to great abuse by any member who can obtain a second, 
and, in the danger of opposite abuses, it is believed there is great- 


Could the seizure of British subjects jn such cases be regarded as 
within the exercise of a belligerent right, the acknowledged laws 
of war, which forbid an article of captured property to be adjudg 
ed without a reguiay investigation before a competent tribuie’, 


er safety on the side of greater numbers. The responsibility of } Would imperiously demand the fairest trial where the sacred rights 


a representative boty, for what is not done, exists no less than for 
what is done. It is not, therefore, probable that it will refuse to 
consider, and consequently to adopt, a measure presented for its 
deliberation under circumstances unexceptionable as to time, form 
and nature of the proposition. The abuse, however, of a rule, in 
its practical operation, is best tested by an examination of the 
cases to which it has been applied. I will content myself with that 
furnished by Mr. Randolph’s own record. An extraordinary ses- 
sion of congress is convoked; various laws are passed, with the 
avowed purpose of war. During their 


of persons Were at issue. In place of such a trial, these rights are 
subjected to the will of every petty commander. 

The practice, hence, is so far from affecting British subjects alone, 
that, under the pretext of searching tor these, thousands of Ami- 
rican citizens, under the safeeuard of public law, and of their 
national flag, have been torn from their country and from every 
thiug dear to them; have been diagged on board ships of war of 
a forcign nation, and exposed, under the severities of their disci- 
pline, to be exiled to the most distant and deadly climes to risk 


dency, both in their their lives in the battles of their oppressors, and to be the melan 


incipient and matured forms, the subject is discussed at great length. choly instruments of taking away those of their own brethren. 
Every topic calculated to excite the passions, alarm the fears, or en- Against this crying enormity, which Great Britain would be so 
lighten the judgment, is exhausted. More than any other member] Prompt to avenge if commitied against herself, the Cuited States 
of the house (often, Lown, with admiration on my own part of his have in vain exhausted remonstrances and eXpostulations. _ And 
talents, however much I disapproved his sentiments) is Mr. R. pa- that no proof might be wanting of their concihatory dispositions 
tiently and repeatedty heard to develope his views on that solemn and no pretext lett fora continuance ot the practice, the British 
uestion. The period at length arrives when, by every previous in-| Sovernument was formally assured of the readiness of the U. States 
dication. a declaration of war would seem to be absolutely inevita-| to eter into arrangements, such as could not be rejected, if the 
ble. Of that very committee, from which it was expected such a|Fecovery of British subjects were the real'and the sole object. The 
declaration was to emanate, Mr. R. isa member. It is admitted by |COMMunication passed without effect. ay 
himself on the 30th May, that on the succeeding Monday it was] _ British cruizers have been in the practice also of violating the 
b-lieved it would be presented to the house.——It is admitted by rights and the peace of our coasts. { hey hover over and harrass 
himself that it was intended to be discussed with elosed doors.— our entering anc departing commerce. To the most insulting preter. 
Yet on that day (the 30th May) what does he attempt? Forestalling | S10M8 they have added the most lawless proceedings in our very har- 
the friends of the measure, with open doors, without disclosing’ 90Fs 5 aitt have wantonly spilt American blood within the sanctuary 
his particular motion, he engages in an arjument which, after con- of our territorial gene Phe principles aud ruics enforced 


sumimg one hour,‘is now denominated a fraginent only; and by that nation, w 


when required by the house, reluctantly submits the negative |ligerents hovering’ near her costs and disturbing her commerce, 


en a neutral nation, agaist atimed vessels of bel- 


proposition, that it is not expedient, at this time, under existing | are well known. When calied ou, nevertheless, by the United 


circumstances, to go to war with Great Britain! Can I be mis- States to punish the greater offences committed by her own vessels, 
taken in believing that the refusal of the house to consider sacha her government has bestowed on their commanders ‘additional marks 
proposition, so brought forward, will be approved by the good sense of honor and confidence. 7 : 
of an intelligent public? It is said that.a precedent for such a|_ Under pretended blockades, without the presence of an adequate 
motion is to be found in the motion of Mr. Sprigg, made in 1798. force, and sometimes without the practicability of applying one, our 
That gentleman, when the hoase was in committee of the whole |commerce has been plundered in every sea: the great staples of 
on the state of the union, offered three resolutions, of which one |Our country have been cut off from their legitimate markets pand 
was negative, and the other two affirmative. The subject hefore|a destructive blow aimed at our agricultural and maritime interests. 
the committee was the President's message of 19th Mirch, 1798,—| In aggravation of these predatory measures, they have been consi- 
At that time the practice (now no longer existing) prevailed to dis- dered as in force from the dates of their notiicauon 5 a reivospec- 
cuss such messages in full. That message was a war message. | Uve effect being thus added,as has been doue in other importait 
Being under consideration, it was the nature of an affirmative pro- | ¢ses, to the untawfulness of the course pursued. And to rend ¢ 
position for war, to which Mr. Sprige’s motion, in the natate of|the outrage the more signal, these muck blockades have heen ve- 
an amendment, was the negative. The message was the text, the iterated and enforced in the face of official communications frou 
primary subject; his motion was incidental and ancillary. But the British government, declaring, as the true definition of a deg al 
Mr. R’s motion was primitive, and not appurtenant to any pend- blockade “that particular ports must be actually invested and. prc 
ing question. In the instance of Mr. Sprigg no point was mae | vious warhing given to vessels bound to them, not to enter.’ 
whether the committee would consider the proposition. Perhaps,| Nut content with these occasional expedients for laying waste our 
being a direct response to the message, they were hound to consj- | neutral trade, the cabinet of Great Brita resorted, at length, iy 
der it, or not to aét upon the message. Out of Mr. R’s motion,| the sweeping system of blockades, under the name of orders in 
not supposing it adopted, no positive act could grow. It wouid be | couneil, which has been moulded and managed, as might Dest suit 
as if the hovse shall formally adopt an original resolution that | 1ts politicat views, its commercial jeaiousics, or the avisity of Bri- 
they would not pass'a particular law. The cases of Mr. R. and tish Grulzers. : , 
Mx. S, are not analogous. Sepposing, however, that they were, in|, ‘To our remonstrances against the complicated aud transcen ‘ant 
all their material circumstances, what would be proven? Only uljustice of this mnbovation, the first reply was that the orders were 
that a body, having the power to presevibe the tirpe when it will! reluctantly adopted by Great Britain asa necessary retaliatio rou 
consider the subjects brought before it, has seen fit at one time (no | decrees of her cnemy proclaiming a geacral blockade of the Britisin 
reason then existing against it) to deliberate upon a question, 'isles, ata ume when the naval force of that encihy dared por to is- 
which at another time (when there are cogent reasons against it), sue from his own ports. She was reninded, without efF-cr, hac 
it has not thought proper to consider. iher own ptior blockades, unsupported hy an adequate nay al force 
The right of the house of representatives to regulate its own | actuaily applied and conuuued, were a bar to this plea; tirat ex.s 
proceedings is quite manifest, whether we advert to the express \crited edicts against iniltions of our property coukd not be retaliation 
provision of thé constitution, or to the nature and properties of a | on edicts, confessedly impossible to be gxvouted 5 that retaliagon, 
deliberate body.’ It is uiidouhtedty responsible for the abuse of that! (6 be’ just; should’ fall on the party setting Ue gaiity example, not 
right, no Jess thanit is for the abuse of any other power with which] on aa inhovent party, Wluch was met evar chargeable with an ac- 
itisinvested. Whether, in the instance under consideration, ithas’ qat-scence i 
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aren me a mtb Rpfingdbe ry fe for a peobihaen of our trade 
Great Bath. bes oaks peal of his prohibition of our trade with 

it garitin, her cabinet, instead of a corresponding repeal, or a 
prracticnt discontinuanes: of its orders, formally avowed a determi- 
erecon © persistia them against Ure United States, until the mar- 
kets of ley evemy should be laid open to British products ; thus 
#erung av obligation on a neutral power to require one belliger- 
ent tu cheaurage, by its internal regulations, the trade of another 
beliigerent ; contracieting her owy practice towards all nations, in 
pace as Well as im war; and betraying the insincerity of those 
Prodessions which ineulcated a belief that, having resorted to her 
ord-rs with regret, she was anxious to find an occasion for putting 
an« nd te them. 

, Abandoning still more ail respect for the neutral rights of the 
UVuited States, and for its own consistency, the British government 
v1oW demands, as pre quisites toa repeal of its orders as they ree 
Jat) to the United States, that @ formality should be observed in 
the repeal of the French decrees, nowise necessary to their termi- 
haon, por exesiplifi d by British usage; and that the Freich re- 
peal, besides including that portion of the decrees which operate 
within a territorial jurisdiction, a3 well as that whieh operates on 
the high seas seaiust the commerce of the United States, should 
not be a single special repeal in relation to the United States, but 
should be extended to whatever other neutral nations unconnected 
with them, may be aff cted by those decrees. And as an addition- 
2! insult, they are called on for a formal disavowal of conditions 
ainl pretensions advanced by the French government, for which 
tie United States are so far trom having made themselves respon- 
sible, that, in official explanations, which have beew published to 
the work!, and ina correspondence of the American minister at 
London with the British minister for foreign affairs, such a respon- 
sunlity Was explicitly and emphatically disclaimed. 

Ic has become, indeed, sufficiently certain that the ecommerce of 

th: United States is to be sacrificed, not as interfering with the bel- 
hgerent rights of Great Britain, not as supplying the wants of her 
enemies, which she herself supplies, but as interfering with the 
monopoly which she covets for her own commerce and navigation. 
She carries ona war against the lawful commerce of a friend, that 
she may the hetter carry on 2 commer? polluted by the forgeries 
and perjurics which are, for the most part, the only passports by 
which it can sucered, 
., Anxious to make every experiment short of the last resort of in- 
jured nations, the United States have withheld from Great Britain, 
under successive modifications, the benefits of q free intercourse 
with their market, the loss of which could not’ but outweigh the 
profits accruing from her restrictions of our commerce with other 
nations. And to entitle these experiments to the more favorable 
consiieration, they were so framed as to enable her to place her 
adversary under the exclusive operation of them. To these ap- 
peals her government has been equally inflexible, as if willing to 
make sacrifices of every sort, rather than yield to the claims of jus- 
tice or renounce the errors of a false pride. Nay, so far were the 
attempts carried, to overcome the attachment of the British cabi- 
net to its unjust edicts, that it received every encouragement with- 
in the competency of the executive branch of our government, to 
expect that a repeal of them would be followed by a war between 
the United States and France, unless the French edicts should also 
be repealed. Even this communication, although silencing for- 
ever the plea of a disposition in the United States to acquiesce in 
those edicts, originally the sole plea for them, received no at- 
tention, 

It no other proof existed of a predetermination of the British go- 
veriiment against a repeal of its orders, it might be found in the 
correspondence of the minister plenipotentiary of the United 
States at London, aud the British seeretary for foreign affairs, in 
1916, on the question wheth+r the bluckade of May 1806, was cons 
sidered as in force or as not inforee. It had been ascertained that 
the French government, which urged this- blockade as the ground 
of its Berlin decree, was witling,in the event of its removal, to re- 
peal thatdecree; which, being followed by alternate repeals of the 
other offensive edicts, might abolish the whole system on hoth 
sides. ‘Hhis inviting opportunity for accomplishing an object so 
important to the United States, and professed so often to be the 
desive of both the belligerents, was made known to the British go 
vernment. As that goverument admits that an aetual application 

fan advequate force, is necessary to the existenee of a legal blockade, 
andit Was notorjous,that ifsuch a forec had ever been applied,its long 
discontinuce bad annuiled the blockade in question, there could be 
no sufficient objection on the part of Great Britain to a formal 
revocation of it; and no imaginable objection, to a declaration of 
the fact, that the blockade did not exist. The declaration would 
have been consistent with her avowed principles of blockade, and 
wonld have enabled the United States to demand from France, the 
pledged repeal of her decrees; either with-success, in whicb case 
the wey would have been opened for a general repeal of the bel- 
fiverent edicts ; or without success. in which case the United States 
would bave been justified in turning their measures exclusively 
against France. ‘The British government would, however, neither 
rescind the blockade nor declare its non-existenec 3 nor permit its 
non-existence to be inferred and affirmed by the American pleni- 
potentiiry- On the contrary, by representing the blockade to be 
comprehended in the orders in council, the United States were 
com pelled so to regard itin their subs: quent proceedings. 

‘here wasa period when a favorable change in the policy of the 
British cabinet. was justly consid red as established. The minister 
pjenipotchtiar fof bis Britannic majesty here. proposed an adjust- 
met of the diffirene:s more immediately endangering the harmo- 
ny of the two countries. The pronosition wasaccepted with a promp- 
titude and cordiality corresponding with the invariable professions 





the belief, that the disavowal proceeded from a spicit of hostility to 
the commercial rights and prosperity of the United Ststes. And iz 
has since come into proof, that at the very moment, when the pub- 
lic minister was holding the language of friendship and inspiring 
confidence in the sincerity of the negociation with which he was 
charged, a secret agent of his government was «m ployed in intrigues, 
having for their isedémint of our government, and a dis- 
memberment of our happy union. ; 

In reviewing the conduct of Great Britain towards the United 
States our attention is necessarily drawn to the warfare just renew- 
ed by the savages on one of our extensive frontiers ; wartare which 
is known to spare neither age or sex, and to be distinguished by 
features peculiarly shocking to humanity. It is difficult to account 
for the activity and combinations which have for some time been 
developing themseives among tribes in the constant intercourse with 
British traders and garrisons, without connecting their hostility 
with that influence ; and without recollecting the authenticated 
examples of such interpositions heretofore furnished by the officers 
ald agents of that government. 

Such is the spectacle of injuries and indignities 
which have been heaped on our country: and such 
the crisis which its unexampled forbearance and 
conciliatory efforts have not been able to avert. It 
might at least have been expected that an enlight- 
ened nation, if less urged by moral obligations, or 
invited by friendly dispositions on the part of the 
United States would have found, in its true interest 
alone, a sufficient motive to respect their rights and 
their tranquility on the high seas; that an enlarged 
policy would have favored that free & general circula- 
tion of commerce, in which the British nation is at all 
times interested, and which in times of war is the 
vest alleviation of its calamities to herself as well as 
the other belligerents ; and more especially that the 
British cabinet would not, for the sake of the pre- 
carious and surreptitious intercourse with hostile 
markets, have persevered in a course of measures 
which necessarily put at hazard the invaluable mar- 
ket of a great and growing country, disposed to 
cultivate the mutual advantages of an active com- 
merce. s 

Other councils have prevailed. Our moderation 
and conciliation have had no other effect than to 
encourage perseverance, and to enlarge pretensions. 
We behold our seafaring citizens still the daily vic- 
tims of lawless violence committed on the great 
common and highway of nations, even within sight 
of the country which owes them protection. We 

ehold our vessels, freighted with the products of 
our soil and industry, or returning with the honest 
proceeds of them, wrested from their lawful desti- 
nations, confiscated by prize courts, no longer the 


organs of public law, but the instruments of arbi- 


irary edicts; and their unfortunate crews dispersed 
and lost, or forced or inveigled, in British ports, 
into British fleets: whilst arguments are employed 
in support of these aggressions, which have no 
foundations but in a principle equally supporting a 
claim to regulate our external commerce 1n all ca- 
ses whatsoever. ip 

We behold, in fine, on the side of Great Britain 
a state of war against the United States ; and on the 
side of the United States a state of peuce towards 
Great Britain. 


Whether the United States shall continue passive 
under these progressive usurpations, and these ac- 
cumulating wrongs; or opposing force to force in 
defence of their natural rights, shall commit a just 


cause into the hands of the Almighty Disposer of 


events, avoiding all connections which might en- 
tangle it in the contests or views of other powers, 
and preserving a constant readiness to concur 1D an 
honorable re-establishment of peace and friendship, 


‘is a solemn question, which the constitution wisely 
‘confides to the legislative department of the govern: 


ment. In recommending it to their early delibera- 


i i rj ass j ision 
of this government. A foundation appeared to be laid for a sincere! tions, T am happy in the assurance that the decis 


gud lasting reconcilation. ‘he praspeet, however, quickly va- | 


nished. The whole proceeding was disavowed by the British go- 


wernurent without avy explanations which could at that tine repress 


will be worthy the enlightened and patriotic coun 
cils of a virtuous, a free, and a powerful nation, 
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Having presented this view of the relations of 
the United States with Great Britain and of the 
solemn alternative growing out of them, I proceed 
to remark that the communications last made to 
congress on the su ject of our relations with France 
will have shown that since the revocation of her de- 
crees as they violated the neutral rights of the Uni- 
ted Siates, her government has authorized illegal 
captures, by its privateers and public ships, and 
that other outrages have been practised on our ves 
sels and our citizens. It will have been seen also, 
that no indemnity had been provided, or satisfactorily 
pledged for the extensive spoliations committed un- 
der the violent and retrospective orders of the French 
government against the property of our citizens 
seized within the jurisdiction of France. I abstain 
at this time from recommending to the considera- 
tion of congress definitive measures with respect to 
that nation, in the expectation that the result of un- 
closed discussions between our minister plenipoten- 
tiary at Paris and the French government will spee- 
dily enable congress to decide, with greater advan- 
tage, on the course due to the rights, the interests, 
and the honor of our country. 

JAMES MADISON. 

Washington, June 1, 1812. 

The committee on foreign relations, to whom was re- 
ferred the message of the president of the United 
States, of the 1st of June, 1812, 

REPORT— 

That after the experience which the United States 
have had of the great injustice of the British go- 
vernment towards them, exemplified by so many 
acts of violence and oppression, it will be more dif- 
ficult to justify to the impartial world their pa- 
tient forbearance, than the measures to which it has 
become necessary to resort, to avenge the wrongs, 
and vindicate the rights and honor of the nation. 
Your committee are happy to observe, on a dispas- 
sionate review of the conduct of the United States, 
that they see in it no cause for censure. 

Ifa long forbearance under injuries ought ever 
to be considered a virtue in any nation, itis one 
which peculiarly becomes the United States. No 
people ever had stronger motives to cherish peace : 
none have ever cherished it with greater sincerity 
and zeal. 

But the period has now arrived, when the United 
States must support their character and station 
among the nations of the earth, or submit to the 
most shameful degradation. Forbearance has ceased 
to be a virtue. War on the one side, and peace on 
the other, is a situation as ruinous as it is disgrace- 
ful. The mad ambition, the lust of power, and com- 
mercial avarice of Great Britain, arrogating to her- 
self the complete dominion of the ocean, and exer- 
Cising over it an unbounded and lawless tyranny, 
have left to neutral nations an alternative only, be- 
tween the base surrender of their rights, and a 
manly vindication of them. Happily for the United 
States, their destiny, under the aid of Heaven, is in 
their own hands. The crisis is formidable only by 
their love of peace. As soon as it becomes a duty 
to relinquish that situation, danger disappears.— 
They have suffered on wrongs, they have received 
no insults, however greaty for which they cannot 
obtain redress. 

More than seven years have elapsed, since the 
Commencement of this system of hostile aggression 
by the British government, on the rights and inte- 
rests of the United States. The manner of its com- 
Mencement was not less hostile, than the spirit 
With which it has been prosecuted. The U. States 





have invariably done every thing in their power to/trade, which had nearly involved the two countries 


preserve the relations of friendship with Great Bri’ 
tain. Of this disposition they gave a distinguished 
proof, at the moment when they were made the vic- 
tims of an opposite policy. Tie wrongs of the last 
war had not been forgoiten at the commencement 
of the present one. They warned us of dangers, 
against which it was sought to provide. ~ As early 
as the year 1804, the minister of the United States 
at London was instructed, to invite the British go- 
vernment to enter into a negociation on all the 
points on which a collision might arise between the 
two countries, in the course of the war, and to 
propose to it an arrangement of their claims on fair 
and reasonable conditions. The invitation was acs 
cepted. A negociation had commenced and was 
depending, and nothing had occurred to excite a 
doubt that it would not terminate to the satisfaction 
of both the parties. It was at this time, and under 
these circumstances, that an attack was made, by 
surprize, on an important branch of the American 
commerce, which affected every part of the United 
States, and involved many of their citizens in ruin. 

The commerce on which this attack was so un} 
expectedly made, was between the United States 
and the colonies of France, Spain, and other enej 
mies of Great Britain. A commerce just in itself; 
sanctioned by the example of Great Britain in 
regard to the trade with her own colonies; sanc- 
tioned by a solemn act between the two govern- 
ments in the last war; and sanctioned by the practice 
of the British government in the present war, more 
than two years having elapsed, without any interfer- 
ence with it. 

The injustice of this attack could only be equal. 
led by the absurdity of the pretext alleged for :t.. 
It was pretended by the British government, that 
in case of war, her enemy had no right to modify 
its colonial regulations, so as to mitigate the calomi- 
ties of war to the inhabitants of its colonies. This 
pretension, peculiar to Great Britain, is utterly in- 
compatible with the rights of the sovereignty in 
every independent state. If we recur to the well esta- 
blished and universally admitted law of nations, we 
shall find no sanction to it, in that venerable code. 
The sovereignty of every state is co-extensive with 
its dominions, and cannot be abrogated, or curtailed 
in rights, as to any part, except by conquest. Neu- 
tral nations have a right to trade to every port of 
either belligerent, which is not legally blockaded ; 
and in all articles which are not contraband of war. 
Such is the absurdity of this pretension, that your 
committee are aware, especially after the able man- 
ner in which it has been heretofore refuted, and ex- 
posed, that they would offer an insult to the under- 
standing of the house, if they enlarged on it, and if 
any thing could add to the high sense of the injus- 
tice of the British government in the transaction, 
it would be the contrast which her conduct exhibits 
in regard to this trade, and in regard toa similar 
trade by neutrals with her own colonies. It is known 
to the world, that G. Britain regulates her own trade 
in war and in peace, at home and in her colonies, 
as she finds for her interest—that in war she relaxes 
the restraints of her colonial system in favor of the 
colonies, and that it never was suggested that she 
had not a right to do it; or that a neutral in taking 
advantage of the relaxation violated a belligerent 
right of her enemy. But with Great Britain every 
thing is lawful. It is only in a trade with her ene- 
mies that the United States can do wrong. With 
them all trade is unlawful. 

In the year 1793 an attack was made by the Bri- 
tish government on the same branch of our neutral 
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inawar, That difference however was amicably ac- 
commodated. The pretension was witlidrawn and 
reparation madé to the United States for the losses 
which they had suffered by it. Pt was fair to infer 
from that arrangément that’ the commerce was 
deemed by the British’ government lawful, and that 
it would not be again disturbed. 

Had the British government been resolved to 
contest this trade with neutrals, it was due to’ the 
character of the British natiow that the decision 
should be made Known to the government of the 
United States. The existence of a negociation 
which had been invited by our government, for the 
purpose of prevesting differences by an amicable 
arrangement of their respective: pretensions, gave a 
strong claim to the notification, while it afforded 
the frirest opportunity for it.. But a very different 
policy aniniated the then cabinent of England: The 
liberal contidence and friendly overtures of the 
United States were taken advantage of to ensnare 
them. Steady to its' purpose and inflexibly hostile 
to this country, the’ British government calmly 
looked forward to the moment, when it might give 
the most deadly wound to our interests. A trade just 
in itself, which was secured by so many strong and 
sacred pledges, was considered safe. Our citizens, 
with their ustral industry and enterprize, had em- 
barked in it a vast proportion of their shipping, 
and’ of their capital, which were at sea, under no 
other protection than the law of nations, and the 
confidence which they reposed in the justice and 
friendship of the British nation. At this period the 
unexpected blow was given. Many of our vessels were 
seized, carried into port and condemned by a tribu- 


nal, which, while it professes to respect the law of 


nations, obeyed the mandates of its own government. 
Hundreds of other vessels were driven from the 
ocean, and the trade itseif im a great measure sup- 
pressed. ‘lhe effect produced by this attack on the 
lawful commerce of the United States: was such as 


might have been expected from a virtuous, inde- 
But one 


pendent and highly injured people. 
sentiment pervaded the whole American nation. 


No local interests were regarded; no sordid mo- 


tives felt. Without looking to the parts which suf- 
fered inost, the invasion of our rights was consider- 
ed acommon cause, atid from one extremity of our 
Union to the other, was heard the voice of an united 


people, calling on their government to avenge their 
wrongs, and vindicate the rights and honor of their 


e untry. 

From this period the British government has 
gone on in a continued encroachment on the rights 
and interests of the United States, disregarding in 
its course, in many instances, obligations which 
have heretofore been held sacred by civilized na- 
tions. 

In May, 1806, the whole coast of the continent 
from the Elbe to Brest inclusive, was declared to be 
in a-state of blockade. By this act, the well esta- 
blished principles of the law of nations, principles 
which have served for ages as guides, and fixed the 
boundary between the rights to belligerents and 
neutrals, were violated: By the law of nations, as 
recognized by Great Britain herself, no blockade 


is lawful, unless it be sustained by the application of 


an adequate force, and that an adequate force was 
applied to this blockade, in its full extent, ought 


not to be pretended. Whether Great Britam was. 


able to maintain, legally, so extensive a blockade, 


considering the war in which she is engaged, re- 


quiring such extensive naval operations, is a ques- 
tion which it is not necessary at this time to ex 
amine. It is sufficient to be known, that such force 


was not applied, and this is evident from the terms 
of the blockade itself, by which, comparatively, an 
inconsiderable portion of the coast only was declap. 
ed to be ina state of strict and rigorous blockade, 
The objection to the measure is not diminished by 
that ¢ircumstance. If the force was not applied, 
the blockade was unlawful from whatever cause tlre 
failure 'might proceed. The belligerent who insti. 
tutes the blockade cannot absolve itself from the ob. 
ligation to apply the force, under any pretext what. 
ever. For @ belligerent to relax a blockade, which 
it could not’ maintain, it would be a refinement jn 
Hinjustice, not less insulting to the understanding 
‘than repugnant to the law of nations. To claim 
merit for the mitigation of an evil, which the party 
feither Kad not the power or found it inconvenient 
Hto inflict, would be a new mode of encroaching on 
neutral rights—Your committee think it just to re- 
mark that this act of the British government does 
‘not appear to have been adopted in the sense in 
hwhich’ it has been since construed. On considera. 
tion of all the circumstances attending the mes. 
sure, and particularly the character of the distin. 
guished statesman who announced it, we,are per. 
suaded that it wds conceived in a spirit of concilis. 
tion and intended to lead to ari accommodation of all 
differences between the United States and Great 
Britain. His death disappointed that hope, and 
the act has since become subservient to other pur- 
poses. It has been made by his successors 4 pre. 
text for that vast system of usurpation, which has 
so long oppressed and harrassed our commerce. 

The next act of the British government which 
claims our attention is the order of council of Janu. 
ary 7, 1807, by which neutral powers are prohibited 
trading from one port to another of France or her 
allies, or any other country with which Great 
Britain might not freely trade. By this order the 
pretension of Fngland, heretofore claimed by every 
other power, to prohibit neutrals disposing of parts 
of their cargoes at different ports of the same ene. 
my, is revived and with vast accumulation of inju- 
ry. Every enemy, however great the number or 
distant from each other, is considered one, and the 
like trade even with powers at peace with England, 
who from motives of policy had excluded or re- 
strained her commerce, was also prohibited. In 
this act the British government evidently disclaimed 
all regard for neutral rights. Aware that the mei- 
sures authorized by it could find no pretext in any 
belligerent right, none was urged. To prohibit 
‘the sale of our produce, consisting of innocent 2 
ticles, at'any port of a belligerent, not blockaded, t’ 
consider every belligerent as one, and subject net: 
trals to the same restraints with all, as if there wa 
but one, were bold encroachments. But to restrain 
or in any manner interfere with our commerce with 
neutral nations with whom Great Britain was 4 
peace, and against whom she had no_ justifiable 
causé of war, for the sole reason, that they restrai' 
ed or excluded from their ports her commerce, W's 
utterly incompatible with the pacific relations sub- 
sisting between the two countries. 

We proceed to bring into view the British ordet 
in council of November 11th, 1807, which superset’ 
ed every other order, and consummated that syste? 
of hostility on the commerce of the United State 
which has been since so steadily pursued. By t!' 
order all France and her allies and every othe! 
country at war with Great Britain, or with which 
she was not at war, from which the British flag 
excluded and all the colonies’ of her enemies, we" 
subjected to the same restrictions as if they we" 





actually blockaded in the most strict and rigorot! 
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manner, and all trade in articles the produce and 
manufacture of the said countries and colonies and 
the vessels engaged in it were subjected to cap- 
ture and condemnation as lawful prize. To this or- 
der certain exceptions were made which we forbear 
to notice, because they were not adopted from a 
regard to neutral rights, but were dictated by poli- 
cy to promote the commeree of England, and so 
far as they related to neutral powers, were said to 
emanate from the clemency of the British govern- 
ment. 

it would be superfluous in your’ committee to 


state, that by this order the British government de-| 


elared direct and positive war against the United 
States. “Phe dominion of the ocean was completely 
usurped by it, all commerce forbidden and every flag 
driven from it or subjected to capture and condem- 
nation, which did not subserve the policy of the 
British government by paying it a tribute and sail- 
ing under its sanction. From this period the Uni- 
ted States have incurred the heaviest losses and 
most mortifying humiliations. They have borne 
the calamities of war without retorting them on its 
authors. 

So far your committee has presented to the view 
of the house the aggressions which have been com- 
mitted under the authority of the British govern- 
ment on the commerce of the United States. We 
will now preceed to other wrongs ‘which have been 
still more severely felt. Among these is the im- 
pressment of our seamen, a practice which has 
been unceasingly maintained by Great Britain in 
the wars to which she has been a party since our 
revolution. Your committee cannot convey in 
adequate terms the deep sense which they entertain 
of the injustice and oppression of this proceeding. 
Under the pretext of impressing British seamen, 
our fellow-citizens are seized in British ports, on 
the high seas, and in every other quarter to which 
the British power extends, are taken on board Bri- 
tish men of war and compelled to serve there as 
british subjects. In this mode our citizens are 
wantonly snatched from their country and their 
families, deprived of their liberty and doomed to an 
isnominious and slavish bondage, compelled to fight 
the battles of a foreign country and often to perish 
in them. Our flag has given them no protection ; 
it hss been unceasingly violated and our vessels ex- 
posed to danger by the loss of the men taken from 
them. Your committee need not remark that 
while the practice is continued, it is impossible for 
the United States to consider themselves an inde- 
pendent nation. Every new case is a new proof of 
their degradation. Its continuance is the more 
unjustifiable because the United States have repeat- 
edly proposed to the British government an ar- 


frontiers, your committee ate not disposed to oecupy much time ia 
investigating. Certain indications of general notoriety may su; - 
ply the place ot authentic documents ; though these have not been 
wanting to establish the factin some instances. It is known that 
symptoms of British hostility towards the United States, have nev: £ 
failed to produce ¢ ling symptoms among those tribes.— 
It 23g oa well known that on all such occasions, abundant su 
plies of the ordinary munitions of war have been afforded by the 
agents of British commercial Companies, and even from British 
garrisons, where with they were enabled to commence that system 
Of savage warfare on our frontiers which has been at all times in- 
discriminate in its effects,on all ages, sexes and conditions, and so 
volt to umanit ° M : 

pa comune Sel be much gratified ifthey could close here 
the detail of British wrongs ; but it is their duty to recite another 
act of still greater malignity, than any of those which have been 
already brought to your view. The attempt to dismember our 
union and overthrow our exeellent constitution, by a secret mis- 
sion, the ohject of which was, to foment discantents and excite in} 
| surcection against the constituted authorities and laws of the yeiet 
as lately disclysed by the agent cuaplayes in it, affords full pro 
that there is no bound to the hostility of the British government 
towards the United States~~no act. however unjustifiable, which 
it would not eommit to accomplish their ruin, his attempt 
excites the ter horror from the consideration that it was made 
while the United States and Great Britain were at ce, and an 
amicable negociation was depending between them for the accom- 
modation of their differences through public ministers regularly 
authorised for the purpose. 

The United States have beheld with unexampled 


forbearance, this continued series of hostile en- 
croachments on their rights and interests, in the 
hope, that, yielding to the force of friendly remon- 
strances, often repeated, the British government 
might adopt a more just policy towards them; but 
that hope no longer exists. They have also weigh- 
ed impartially the reasons which have been urged by 
the British government in vindication of these en- 
croachments, and found in them neither justification 
or apology. otter 

The British government has alleged in vindica- 
tion of the orders in council that they were resort- 
ed to as a retaliation on France, for similar aggres- 
sions committed by her on our neutral trade with the 
British dominions. But how has this plea heen 
supported ? The dates of British and French ag. 
gressions are well known to the world. Their ori- 
gin and progress have been marked with too wide 
and destructive a waste of the property of our fellow- 
citizens, to have been forgotten. The decree of 
Berlin of Nov. 21st, 1806, was the first aggression of 
France in the present war. Eighteen months had 
then elapsed, after the attack made by G. Britain on 
our neutral trade with the colonies of France and her 
allies, and six months from the date of the procla- 
mation of May, 1806. Even on the 7th of Jan. 
1807, the date of the first British order in council, 
so short a term had elapsed, after the Berlin decree, 
that it was hardly possible that the intelligence of it 
should have reached the United States. A retalia- 
tion which is to produce its effect, by operating on 
a neutral power, ought not to be resorted to, till 
the neutral had justified it by a culpable acqnies- 
cence in the unlawful act of the other belligerent. It 





rangement which would secure to it the control of|ought to be delayed until after sufficient time had 


its own people. 
the United States from this degrading oppression 


and their flag from yviolatian, is all that they have 
sought. 


An exemption of the citizens of} been allowed to the neutral to remonstrate against 


the measure complained of, to receive an- answer, 
and to act on it, which had not been done in the 
present instance; and when the order ef Novem- 


The lawless waste of our trade and equally unlawful impress-| her 11 was issued, it is well known that a minister of 


ment of our seamen, have been much aggravated by the insults 


and indignities attending them, Under the pretext of blockading | france had declared to the minister plenipotentiary of 


the ports and harbors ot France apd her allies, British squadrons 
have been stationed on our own coast, to watch and annoy our 
own trade. ‘To give effect to the blockade of European ports, the 
ports and harbors of the United States have been blockaded. In 


the United States at Paris, that it was not intended 
that the decree of Berlin should apply to the United 
States. It is equally weli known, that no American 


executing these orders of the British government, or in obeying | yessel-had then been condemned under it, or seizure 


the spirit which was known to animate it, the commanders of these 


eee have encroached on our jurisdiction, seized our vessels 
an 


other acts of great injustice, violence and oppression. The Unit- 


ed States have seen with mingled indignation and surprise, that 


these acts, instead of procuring to the a the punish- 
ment dye to their crjmes, have not faile 
the favor of their government. 


Whether the British government has contributed by active mea- 


carried into effec, impressments within our limits, and done acquainted. 


to recommend them to|of England. 


been made, with which the British government was 
The facts prove incontestibly, that the 
measures of France, however unjustifiable in them- 
selyes, were nothing more than a petext for those 


text, ample proof has already been afforded by the 





sures to excite against us the hostility of the savage tribes on our! British governmeat stself, and in the most impres 
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And of the insufliciency of that pre- 
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sive form. Although it was declared that the or-. 
ders in council were retaliatory on France for her 
decrees, it was also declared, and in the orders them- 
selves, that owing to the superiority of the British 
navy by which the fleets of France and her allies 
were confined within their own ports, the French 
decrees were considered only as empty threats. 


It is no justification of the wrongs of one power, 

that the like were committed by another; nor 
ought the fact, if true, to have been urged by ei- 
ther, as it could afford no proof of its love of jus- 
tice, of its magnanimity, or even of its courage.— 
It is more worthy the government of a great nation, 
to relieve than to assail the injured. Nor can a re- 
petition of the wrongs by another power repair the 
violated rights, or wounded honor, of the injured 
party. An uttes inability alone to resist, would 
justify a quiet surrender of our rights, and degrad- 
ing submission to the will of others. To that con- 
dition the United States are not reduced, nor do 
they fear it. That they ever consented to discuss 
with either power the misconduct of the other, is a 
proof of their love of peace, of their moderation, 
and of the hope which they still indulged that 
friendly appeals to just and generous sentiments 
would not be made to them in vain. But the mo- 
tive was mistaken, if their forbearance was imputed, 
either to the want of a just sensibility to their 
wrongs, or of a determination, if suitable redress 
was not obtained, to resent them. The time has 
now arrived when this system of reasoning must 
cease. It would be insulting to repeat it. It would 
be degrading to hear it. The United States musi 
act as an independent nation, and assert their rights 
and avenge their wrongs, according to their own 
estimate of them, with the party who commits them, 
holding it responsible for its own misdeeds un- 
mitigated by those of another. 


For the difference made between Great Britain 
and France, by the application of the non-impor- 
tation act against England only, the motive has 
been already too often explained, and is too well 
known to require further illustration. In the com 
mercial restrictions to which the United States re 
sorted as an evidence of their sensibility, and a mild 
retaliation of their wrongs, they invariably placed 
both powers on the same footing, holding to each 
in respect to itself, the same accommodation, in 
case it accepted the condition offered, and in re- 
spect to the other, the same restraint, if it refused 
Had the British government confirmed the arrange- 
ment, which was entered into with the British minis- 
ter in 1809, and France maintained her decrees, 
with France would the U. States have had to resist, 
with the firmness belonging to their character, the 
continued violation of their rights. The committer 
do not hesitate to declare, that France has greatly 
injured the United States, and that satisfactory re- 
paration has not yet been made of many of those 
injuries. But that is a concern which the United 
States will look to and settle for themselves. The 
high character of the American people is a sufh- 
cient pledge to the world, that they will not fail to 
settle it, om conditions which they have a right to 
claim. 

More recently, the true policy of the British go- 
vernment towards the United States has been com- 
pletely unfolded. It has been publicly declared by 
those in power, that the orders in council should 
not be repealed, until the French government had 
revoked all its internal restraints on the British com- 
merce, and that the trade of the United States, with 


== 


Grext Britain was also allowed to trade with them, 
By this declaration it appears, that to satisfy the 
pretensions of the British government, the United 
States must join Great Britain in the war with 
France, and prosecute the war, until France should 
be subdued, for without her subjugation, it were in 
vain to presume on such a concession. The hos. 
tility of the British government to these states hag 
been still further disclosed. It has been made ma. 
nifest that the United States are considered by it as 
the commercial rival of Great Britain, and that 
their prosperity and growth are incompatible with 
her welfare. When .all these circumstances are 
taken into consideration, it is impossible for your 
committee to doubt the motives which have govern. 
ed the British ministry in all its measures towards 
the United States since the year 1805. Equally is 
it impossible to doubt, longer, the course which the 
United States ought to pursue towards Great Bri. 
tain. 

From this view of the multiplied wrongs of the British govern- 
ment since the commencement of the present wur, it must be evi- 
dent to the impartial world, that the contest which is now forced 
on the United States, is radically a contest for their sovereignty 
and independence. Your committee wil! not enlarge on any ot 
the jajuries, however great, which have had a transitory effect. 
They wish to call the attention of the house to those of a parlia- 
mentary nature only, which intrench so deeply on our most im- 
portant rights, and wound so extensively and vitally our best in- 
terests, as could not fail to deprive the United States of the prin 
pal advantages of their revolution, if submitted to. The coutral 
of our commerce by Great Britain, in regulating at pleasure, and 
expelling it almost from the ocean; the oppressive manner in 
which these regulations have been carried into effect by seizing 
and confiscating such of our vessels, with their cargoes, as 
were saig to have violated her edicts, often without previous warn- 
ing of theirdanger ; the impressment of our citizens from on board 
our own vessels, on the high seas, and elsewhere, and holding them in 
bondage until it suited the convenience of these oppressors to deliver 
them up, are encroachments of that high and dangerous jtendency 
which could not fail to produce that pernicious effect, nor would 
those be the only consequences that would result from it——The 
British government might forawhile be satisfied with the ascendan- 
cy thus gained over us, but its pretensions would soon increase. ‘The 
proof, which so complete and disgraceful a submission to its authori- 
ty would afford of our degeneracy, could not fai! to inspire confi- 
dence, that there was ne limit to which its usurpations and our de 
gradations might not be carried. 

Your committee belie ¥ing that the freeborn sons of America are 
worthy to enjoy the liberty which their fathers purchased at the 
price of much blood and treasure, and seeing in the measures 
adopted by G. Britain, a course commenced and persisted in which 
might lead to a loss of national character and independence, feel no 
hesitation in advising resistance by force, in which the Americans 
of the present day will prove to the enemy and to the world, that 
we have not only inherited that liberty which our fathers gave us; 
but also the will and power to maintain it. Relying on the patti- 
otism of the nation and confidently trusting that the Lord of Hosts 
will go with us to battle in a righteous cause, and crown our efforts 
with success—your Committee recommend an immediate appeal to 
ARMS, 

AN ACT 
Declaring War‘between the United Kingdoms of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and the dependencies thereof, and the United States of 
America and their territories. 


BE it enacted hy the Senate and House of Representatives of thé 
United States of America in congress assembled, That WAR be’ 
and the saineis hereby declared to exist between the United King- 
doms of Great Britain and Ireland and the dependencies thereof; 
and the Unite:] States of America and their territories; and that 
the President of the United States be, and he is hereby authorised 
to use the whole land and naval force of the United States, to carry 
the same into effect, and to issue to private armed vessels of the 
United States commissions, or letters of marque and general re- 
prisals, in such form as he shall think proper, and under the seal 
of the United States, against the vessels, goods and eff cts of the 
government of the same United Kingdoms of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and of the subjects thereof. 

June 18, 1812, 

Approved, JAMES MADISON. 

On the final passage of the act in the Senate, the vote was 19 
to 13—in the House 79 to 49. 








(CPIt has never yet been our fortune to come be 
fore our readers with so much interesting matter as 
this number contains, which we have spared no eX- 
ertion to lay before them, to the exclusion of many 





France, and ber allies, should be prohibited untal 


articles in type, 





Lad 


